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THE WEEK. 


THE Boer Conference met at Vereeniging on 
Thursday, but its results are not likely to be made 
known just yet. Our Government signalised the occa- 
sion by printing a list of thirty Boer leaders, banished 
under the August proclamation, and by announcing the 
annexation of a large part of the territory of the Trans- 
vaal to Natal. Mr. Chamberlain, answering Mr. Scott, 
said that this last change would not be effected by 
Act of Parliament. It seems to us a bad and 
invidious policy to reward a colony for defending itself, 
and no one knows where the practice will end. Will Mr. 
Seddon be satisfied with the good market for frozen 
meat the war has given New Zealand? It is} also 
rather doubtful whether Natal, the one South African 
State which was predominantly British, is very far-sighted 
in absorbing a Dutch population ; the consequences 
one day may be rather disastrous, if, as most persons 
think, there is to be a great trial of racial strength 
throughout South Africa. Lastly, it seems to us unjust 
and impolitic to begin the new era, if it is to begin, by 
transferring a number of Transvaalers to another 
government. It will not make peace more probable, 
and it will not increase the infinitesimal chance of 
making South Africa contented. 


THE calamity in Martinique is now known to have 
been even more appalling in its extent than was at first 
supposed. The flourishing town of St. Pierre was 
destroyed in the twinkling of an eye, like some doomed 
city of sacred story : all who remained there after early 
morning on the fatal Thursday are believed to have 
perished in the torrent of burning mud, stones, and 
cinders vomited by the Mont Pelée; and scarcely a 
building was left standing in the place. Only the 
cathedral tower and the tower clock escaped—the latter 
marking, bya caprice of the elemental artillery, the precise 
hour of the disaster; and the vaults of the principal 
banks are also said to be intact with all the specie they 
contained. Governor Moullet, who had come into St. 
Pierre to try and check the panic of the previous day, 
and his wife, are among the victims; so are the 
British Consul, Mr. Japp, and the American Consul. 
The dead number more than 30,000; many 
thousands more—or virtually all the surviving 
population of the northern portion of the island— 
are homeless ; and to provide for their needs inter- 
national generosity is already seconding the efforts 
of the civil authorities of the French West Indies and 
the mother-country. World-wide sympathy is felt with 
the survivors and with the French nation in the blow 
that has fallen upon one of the oldest French colonies. 
But we have suffered also; one of the two craters in 
the British colony of St. Vincent has become active, 
and already great loss of life and ruin of property 
(though, happily, no calamity so complete as that of 
St. Pierre) have occurred in the island. Kingstown, the 
capital, is at present safe, but the greatest anxiety pre- 
vails; the Government are providing shelter for 
upwards of 3,000 homeless people, and panic has 
spread to other islands of the volcanic group , 


Tue speech of M. Goluchowski has been the 
first official statement that the Triple Alliance really 
expires in May, 1903, it has also made it understood 
that the three contracting Powers have already agreed 
on the renewal of the treaty. The implications of the 
speech are more important than its positive statements. 
M. Goluchowski said that together with the agreement 
for the renewal of the alliance a further agreement has 
been arrived at concerning the commercial relations 
between the three Powers. This is a confession 
that, contrary to the principle hitherto fol- 
lowed, Italy’s connection with the Central Empires 
was merely political, the weight of commercial 
interests has now prevailed, rendering the alliance 
to a certain extent conditional on the result of 
the tariff negotiations. Another inference of great 
interest may easily be drawn from those passages 
of M. Goluchowski’s speech which emphasise the com- 
plete liberty of the members of the Triplice to enter into 
close relations with other Powers, quoting as examples 
the Franco-Italian agreement in the Mediterranean. 
This means that the Triple Alliance has necessarily lost 
its original significance of hostility to France, and that 
to renew it the conditions put forward by Italy have 
been accepted, viz., preponderance of commercial over 
political interests and the suppression of any clause 
which might appear as a threat to the neighbouring 
Republic. The Triplice will differ in future both in 
substance and form from the treaty Bismarck and 
Crispi planned. 


THE second ballot in the French elections took 
place on May 11 ; 172 deputies were elected out of 174 
(at La Martiniqueand Montauban there wasno election): 
20 Socialists, 83 Radicals, 30 Ministerial Liberals, 9 
Liberals, 9 ‘‘ Ralliés,” 15 Nationalists, 5 Reactionists, 
and 1 anti-Ministerial Radical. The 589 newly-elected 
deputies can be divided as follows : 43 Socialists, 233 
Radicals, 62 Ministerial Liberals, 127 Liberals, 35 
‘* Ralliés,” 43 Nationalists, 41 Reactionists (Royalists 
and Bonapartists). If all the Socialists support 
the Cabinet, M. Waldeck-Rousseau will group 339 
votes against 251. Before the election he had a 
majority of 50; he has gained 30 votes. But we 
must not forget that there are 94 deputies who 
are in Parliament for the first time; and it is dif- 
ficult to find out if they will all remain Ministerial or 
anti - Ministerial. - Two things about the general 
elections are quite clear. May 11 and April 27 
have not been Socialist victories. Last Sunday the 
well-known chiefs of the different Socialist groups 
were defeated: MM. Viviani and Allemane at Paris, 
M. Xévaés at Grenoble, and other leaders, Jourde 
at Bordeaux and Flaissi¢res at Marseilles. Lastly, if 
the Nationalists gained on May 11 new seats at Paris 
they lost others at Bordeaux, and specially in Algeria. 
The six Algerian deputies are six Republicans. M. 
Louis Régis has been defeated at the elections for the 
Council-General, and Max Régis has decided to leave 
politics, and his newspaper will no more be issued. 


Tue chief speakers at the National Liberal Federa- 
tion meetings held at Bristol were Dr. Spence Watson, 
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Mr. Birrell, and the Chief Whip. Mr. Birrell inaugurated 
his era of office as President in an admirable speech 
in which he denounced with genuine Liberal indig- 
nation the tyrannies of which the Government 
have been guilty. Dr. Spence Watson pleaded for 
active unity, and the chief interest of Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech was a declaration, which we welcome, of the 
necessity of democratising the representation of the 
party. The meetings illustrated what we believe to be 
the truth, that there is substantial unity in the party in 
the determination to resist the Government at every 
point. 


On Monday, in the House of Commons, after the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had announced the 
abandonment of the cheque tax, Sir William Harcourt 
rose to move his amendment to the motion for the 
second reading of the Finance Bill: 

“ That this House declines to 7? customs duties upon 


grain, flour, and other articles of the first necessity for the 
tood of the people.” 


In a weighty and effective speech he showed that the 
tax is one which will bear very heavily on the very poor, 
that it is Protectionist in principle, and has raised the 
hopes and encouraged the expectations of Protec- 
tionists throughout the country. Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach said that the tax is necessary because the 
Empire cannot be run on the cheap. He prided him- 
self on having provided out of revenue 74 out of 
the 228 millions added to the National Debt during the 
last three years, and stated that in many places the 
price of the quartern loaf is the same as before the tax. 
During the remainder of the debate the Opposi- 
tion had it all their own way, though Lord Percy put 
in a mild plea for maintaining the fabric of Empire, 
and Mr. Winston Churchill made a brave attempt to 
expound economic principles (which he clearly does not 
understand) on behalf of the tax. Several supporters 
of the Government, including Sir Edgar Vincent, spoke 
out against the tax, and the Protectionists ‘‘ lay low.” 


On Tuesday Mr. Buxton stated that the Govern- 
ment had increased the number of dutiable articles 
in the tariff from forty-six to 124. Mr. Redmond 
explained that the Irish members would vote against 
the tax, in the first place because it was raised 
for the purposes of a war which they abominated, 
and secondly, because they believed it would do more 
harm than good to Irish agriculture. Mr. T. W. 
Russell opposed it as a Free Trader. Sir Robert Reid 
made a fine protest against the evil of the 
tax itself, and the evil purposes of the new 
Imperialism on which it is to be expended. He 
feels ‘‘a sober pride in the greatness of the country,” 
and dreads the consequences of the Government policy 
upon the British Empire. Sir H. Campbell-Ban- 
nerman made an effective little speech, which was sup- 
ported throughout by loud cheers from his followers. 
He showed that the tax would cost Sir Michael’s sleek 
agricultural labourer on 13s. a week about two 
weeks’ wages in the year, and ended up _ by 
asking about Canada and preferential duties. Mr. 
Balfour replied that the tax has nothing to do 
with Sir W. Laurier’s mission, that it is not protective 
or penal, and that it does not interfere with trade, or 
bear with undue severity upon any part of the popu- 
lation. There voted 188 for and 296 against the 
amendment. 


A DEBATE in the House of Commons on Wednes- 
day raised the question of the legal position of trade 
unions as affected by recent judicial decisions. Mr. 
Beaumont moved “ That legislation was required to 
prevent workmen being placed by judge-made law 
n a position inferior to that intended by Parliament 
in 1875.” The motion was, in effect, an attack on the 


Taff Vale decision. Mr. Bell, who seconded, quoted 
the report of a Royal Commission in 1894, signed 
by the Lord Chancellor, which clearly showed 
that unions were not then regarded as legal 
entities, able to sue and be sued. He asserted that 
unionists were now in a worse position legally than 
employers, for the latter alone could issue black lists. 
In the same way mine owners could shut down mines 
for two days a week, but miners could not take two 
days’ holiday. He demanded equality with employers. 
Mr. Renshaw opposed, but Mr. Wolff recognised 
the good work done by unions for workmen. Sir 
R. Reid recounted the steps by which trade unions 
had been fettered, picketing having been declared 
illegal in 1898, and the assumed immunity from being 
sued having vanished in 1901. The Attorney-General 
in reply maintained that the decision of the House of 
Lords in the Taff Vale case was merely an appli- 
cation of the general law to trade unions, and he 
could see no hardship. Mr. Haldane and Mr. Asquith 
suggested an inquiry into the decisions on picketing 
and union funds, with a view to definite legislation. 
But Mr. Ritchie refused, although Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman supported the demand. The case for a 
revision of the law was proved up to the hilt. 


THE Cobden Club may be congratulated upon the 
immense success of the great anti-corn law demonstra- 
tion of Thursday night, in the Free Trade Hall, Man- 
chester. With a large and influential platform, with 
letters read from a daughter of Richard Cobden and a 
son of John Bright, with Lord Spencer in the chair 
and Mr. Asquith at his very best as_ principal 
speaker, Manchester may well pride itself on having 
revived its political name and fame at another crisis of 
oureconomic history. Lord Spencer made one of those 
manly, dignified, simple, and straightforward speeches 
in which we all delight. He left Mr. Asquith to analyse 
the bread tax, and thearguments by which it has been de- 
fended. Weare glad, however, that Lord Spencer found 
time to say a word about the effects of aggressive policy 
upen expenditure ; for the loud cheers which greeted 
that passage and a casual reference of Mr. Asquith’s to 
Mr. Morley, showed conclusively that the heart as 
well as the head of the great audience was sound. 
It would be impossible here to do justice to Mr. 
Asquith’s compact, closely reasoned, speech. He was 
repeating, as he said, the A.B.C. of political economy. 
It was an admirable presentation of an unanswerable 
case. It was scientific and yet popular, solid yet 
entertaining, a lesson to professors, if they have ears 
to hear, and a stimulus to students of the truth. 
Mr. Asquith summed up as follows : 


“It deprives us further of any logical answer to those who 
whether at home or in the colonies, are demanding preferen- 
tial treatment for British produce and areturn to the old 
system of discriminating and retaliatory tariffs. Worst of 
all, gentlemen, it is a tax which is graduated, and graduated 
not according to the ability but according to the inability of 
those who will be called upon to pay it. It isa tax on in- 
dustry, it is a tax on poverty, it is a tax on privation. Econo- 
mic principle, fiscal policy, social expediency, national jus- 
tice—it sets them all at defiance. Resist it in its beginnings ; 
resist it to the end.” 


Perhaps one of Lord Spencer’s sentences will appeal 
to some with equal or even greater force : One halfpenny 
on twelve loaves means a tax of sixpence a week on 
the income of a large family. 


It would be difficult to find two men in public 
life who have had more experience in dealing with 
estimates and expenditure, one from the standpoint of 
the Treasury, the other from that of a responsible 
Minister, than Mr. Shaw Lefevre and Lord Welby, 
who spoke at a meeting of the League of Liberals 
on Monday. Mr. Shaw Lefevre was Civil Lord 


of the Admiralty in 1856 (the year in which Lord 
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Welby entered the Treasury) and again Secretary 
of the Admiralty from 1871 to 1879, so that 
his opinions upon the question of naval expenditure 
ought to carry very great weight. ‘I recollect when 
I was connected with the Admiralty it was always 
thought that this country was perfectly safe if its naval 
expenditure was equal to that of the two next naval 
Powers. This was a principle always held by successive 
Governments. In those days everybody connected with 
the Admiralty was perfectly assured of the safety of the 
country so long as that proportion was observed. But 
now the ordinary expenditure on the Navy is 31 millions 
a year, which, added to the expenditure on new works, 
brought the total to 34 millions. The expenditure of 
France, Germany, and Russia together is only 32 
millions a year.” This vast expenditure is provocative. 
It merely creates uneasiness at home and abroad; it does 
not even satisfy our own naval and military alarmists. 


Lorp WE LBy’s masterly review of the course 
and growing volume of the stream of public expendi- 
ture should be read at full length in the admirable 
report of the Manchester Guardian. WUHe reminded 
us of the services rendered by Mr. Cobden and 
Mr. Gladstone to the cause of economy, and paid 
a generous tribute to Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
action in 1887. Mr. Hobson, who seconded the 
resolution so ably moved by Mr. Shaw Lefevre, 
pointed out that the ‘new Imperialism has been almost 
entirely absorbed in seizing enormous tracts of country, 
chiefly in Africa. These acquisitions are for the most 
part barren and unprofitable. Millions upon millions 
have been spent to gain ‘‘a small, low class, and pre- 
carious trade.” But there are people who get a benefit 
from all this expenditure, and are very active in foster- 
ing and promoting in the Press and on the platform 
Imperial activities which fill their own pockets. 


Mr. ACLAND, whose vigour encourages the hope 
that he may one day return to the House of Commons, 
where he did such splendid service to the cause of edu- 
cation, has made two important speeches on the Educa- 
tion Bill during the last week. In the first, made at 
a meeting of the British and Foreign School Society 
last Saturday, he showed what strong encourage- 
ment is given to the multiplication of small schools, 
first of all by the grant of 5s. a head for 
children in Voluntary schools, secondly by laying 
down that no school in existence with an average 
attendance of less than thirty is to be considered un- 
necessary, and, thirdly, by allowing any ten ratepayers 
to appeal against the local authority if the local autho- 
rity wishes to build a new school. This is a very im- 
portant point, for if Clause 10 of the bill stands, 
which is almost inconceivable, there will be no more 
schools built and managed by public authorities. Speak- 
ing at Bristol on Wednesday Mr. Acland laid stress 
particularly on two points—first, the mistake of arguing 
that because the County Councils have spent the 
whisky money on education they will spend the 
ratepayers’ money as freely on secondary education, 
which is now to include the charge of the pupil teachers’ 
centres andalsothetraining of teachers ; secondly, theun- 
manageable area of thenew authority, which heillustrated 
by showing that it would take a member of the West 
Riding authority three years to visit all the schools he 
controls if he visited twoa week. Mr. Acland also made 
a protest against the one authority idea. Lord 
Rosebery, who has hitherto kept silence on the Educa- 
tion Bill, referred to it in his speech at Colchester on 
Wednesday, and rejoiced that it would entrust to 
municipal councils the important prerogative of super- 
vising the education of its children. We agree with 
the Morning Leader that it is a pity Lord Rosebery 
should have fallen into the same trap as Mr. Haldane. 
The bill, as Mr. Bryce showed, does not give the real 
control to the municipal councils. 





WE hope Lord Tweedmouth is more successful in 
converting Conservatives by Liberal speeches than he 
is in converting Liberals by Conservative speeches. 
He tried to persuade the Women’s National Liberal 
Association on Tuesday that farm-burning and the 
imprisonment of women are proper methods of war- 
fare, but the association promptly passed, with 
only two dissentients, a strong resolution con- 
demning the methods of the war. The associa- 
tion also passed resolutions condemning the Edu- 
cation Bill and calling for housing reform. Amongst 
the speakers at Tuesday’s meeting were Mrs. 
Murray and Mrs. Sauer, wife of the Commissioner 
of Works in the late Ministry at the Cape, and also Mr. 
Herbert Paul. A resolution expressing confidence in 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Lord Spencer, 
moved by Mrs. Bryce, was carried unanimously, and a 
proposal to make an addition, welcoming Lord Rose- 
bery’s return to political life, and inviting his co-opera- 
tion, was defeated by a large majority. 


Our remarks upon the attitude of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier towards the Imperialist movement have been 
confirmed by Reuter’s report of his latest speech. On 
Monday Mr. Borden, the leader of the Opposition in 
the Canadian Parliament, suggested that a unanimous 
resolution should be passed in favour of ‘‘ mutual 
trade preference within the limits of the Empire.” Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, the Dominion Premier, in reply, dealt 
first with the question of Imperial defence. He said 
Canada and Australia were agreed that no system 
of Imperial defence applicable to all the colonies 
could be devised. ‘‘There was a_ school in 
England and Canada,” which was even represented 
in the Canadian Parliament, ‘‘ which wanted to bring 
Canada into the vortex of militarism, now the blight 
and curse of Europe. He was not prepared to endorse 
any such policy.” As to commercial relations, Sir 
Wilfrid said he could not conceive that Mr. Chamber- 
lain would invite the colonial representatives to discuss 
that subject unless the British Government had some- 
thing to propose. ‘‘ There was now a duty on wheat 
and flour, which placed Canada in a_ position 
to make offers which she could not make in 
1897. A step had thus been taken which would 
make it possible to obtain preference for Canadian 
goods.” Sir Wilfrid Laurier concluded by an- 
nouncing amidst cheers that he was prepared to 
discuss with Mr. Borden a resolution to be adopted 
unanimously by the House. Meanwhile, Mr. Balfour 
has stated in the House of Commons that the corn duty 
has been imposed solely for revenue. He must know 
that the exemption of the colonies would reduce 
the yield of this tax to an infinitesimal amount. Who 
is the impostor—Sir Wilfrid Laurier or Mr. Balfour ? 


Tue London Water Bill has undergone a further 
change. Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Committee ad- 
journed last week promising to hear evidence on behalf 
of the boroughs. This having been heard the Commit- 
tee was called upon to vote whether it ‘‘ adhered to its 
former decision.” By this time the missing member 
had turned up, and party pressure was so severe as to 
induce one of the previous majority to reverse his vote. 
Thus there came a “ tie,” and by the Rules of the House of 
Lords, which seem to govern Joint Committees, an equal 
vote is regarded as hostile. Thus the first decision is 
reversed. What will happen now it is difficult to say, 
for a similar equality on a motion ‘‘ that the boroughs 
be represented” would again cut them out. So far, 
nothing is lost except honour. First of all the Govern- 
ment was discredited by the bill, then the bill was 
discredited in its condemnation by an impartial Com- 
mittee, and finally the Committee has discredited itself 
by reversing its decision under party pressure. 
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THE REVIVAL OF LIBERALISM. 


HE temper of the Bristol Federation meetings 
(reported very indifferently in the London Press, 
but very fully in the Manchester Guardian) was 
strenuous, militant, and determined. ‘‘ Get rid of the 
Government” is a shorter programme than the august 
manifesto, composed of negations and ambiguities, 
issued last Monday by a league which cannot even 
agree to oppose or to support the Education Bill; but 
it was undoubtedly the programme of the three 
or four thousand delegates who met at Bristol. 
The truth is, the Government have gone a little 
too far in their confidence in the languour and 
somnolence of Liberal feeling. Even men who 
had waited until the final stroke had fallen have 
come at last to appreciate, as Bury shows, the urgent 
necessity of saving the Empire from Imperialism. 
Imperialism reveals itself in a succession of phases; in 
one it tramples on liberty abroad ; in another it with- 
draws liberty from one of our colonies; in a third it 
suspends the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland ; in a fourth 
it strengthens privileged classes and sections at home, 
and piles up a new burden on the shoulders of millions 
of men and women who have no margin, in the best of 
times, for the daily risks and tragedies of life. This 
last phase has provoked an immediate opposition, and 
that opposition will not be limited to any single one of 
the oppressive forms that Imperialism assumes. 

Mr. Birrell gave a good illustration of the havoc 
wrought in English politics by that demon of oppres- 
sion and injustice when he remarked that it no longer 
lay in the mouth of an Englishman to blame the con- 
duct of Russia towards Finland. It is the work of the 
Opposition to excite in the majority of Englishmen such 
a sense of shame at that condition of things as will 
dissolve all the lesser motives of ambition or party 
advantage or false pride. It is much pleasanter, no 
doubt, to argue that what the situation demands is 
not the unflinching chastisement of} men or things, 
that bring dishonour on the nation, but some genial 
phrase to the effect that by some physical law no person 
of British blood can be guilty of barbarity, or that 
Liberals must never criticise, or they may be thought 
deficient in the. larger patriotism, or that justice and 
injustice no longer matter, but a man’s blood ought to 
boil when he sees despotism administered inefficiently. 
But men of the kind Mr. Birrell was addressing on 
Tuesday, and of the kind out of which alone a real sincere 
Liberal Party can be formed, do think it matters a great 
deal whether things are just or unjust and Govern- 
ments observant of the law or arbitrary and anarchical. 
It is just because the men who have to do most with 
our policy in South Africa have come to regard them- 
selves as above the law and above moral criticism that 
they have imported into their public speeches and 
actions a perfectly gratuitous meanness and dis- 
courtesy. Mr. Brodrick’s latest allusion to Mrs. De 
Wet is an excellent illustration. Mrs. De Wet is 
the wife of a Boer leader who has gained a good 
thany victories, kept up a struggle against an over- 
whelmingly superior force, won for himself the admira- 
tion of the civilised world, and a name that will be 
remembered long after the military achievements of his 
most brilliant opponents have been forgotten, These 


are everyday facts that no one will dispute. Mrs. De 
Wet writes a letter complaining that she has 
been deported from the house she was living in in 
Johannesburg, imprisoned in a concentration camp, 
treated and fed very badly, forbidden to return to 
Johannesburg on the ground that her husband was 
fighting, and ignored by Lord Kitchener when she 
made a final appeal to be allowed to live in Pieter- 
maritzburg at her own expense. These are the facts 
as stated in a letter, published in the papers, from 
Mrs. De Wet to Mr. Brodrick. To complete the story 
we must remember that her own farm was destroyed 
without any reason assigned, in the early part of the war. 
Mr. Brodrick, when questioned by Mr. Scott, says he 
has not received the letter, and that he is convinced that 
Mrs. De Wet has been informed that she is at liberty to 
leave the camp if she will leave South Africa. There was 
a time, of course, when the Government announced its 
intention of releasing some of the women it had im- 
prisoned, and Mrs. De Wet was placed in this category 
in a public statement by Mr. Brodrick last February. 
Mr. Scott suggested that Mr. Brodrick, who is paid a 
large salary to look after such things—for the imprison- 
ment of women has come into the Department of War 
—should see that Mrs. De Wet was informed of this 
gracious decision on the part of the British Empire 
to release her if she promised not to menace the 
supremacy of the Empire by staying in South Africa. 
Mr. Brodrick, in an answer which promptly goes the 
round of the European Press, replies, ‘‘ No, sir; I 
think exaggerated importance has been given to this 
lady.” Surely petty malignity could scarcely go further 
in blackening our own country in the eyes of a world 
to whom De Wet appears as Garibaldi appeared at one 
time to Englishmen. The incident does not become less 
odious when we remember the very different tone adopted 
in a discussion ona critical occasion not long ago, when 
Lord Methuen was a prisoner. Did our Ministers talk 
then about exaggerating the importance of persons 
whose names are very much revered by the Boers? 
No, Lord Roberts hurries down to the House of Lords 
to explain what a humane man General Delarey is! 
When our generals are prisoners, we are full of the 
magnanimity and courtesy of the generals of the enemy. 
At other times we imprison their wives, offer them the 
choice between a prolongation of their imprisonment 
and temporary banishment from South Africa, and are 
then indignant that some Englishmen should dare to 
expostulate. To a good many Englishmen it is in- 
tolerable that the name of their country should be 
implicated in such practices and such methods. 

The Government, as is clear from Mr. Brod- 
rick’s disingenuous answer to Mr. Morley on Wednes- 
day, still claim a right that English law has not recog- 
nised for two centuries, the right of banishing an 
Englishman for his opinions. Mr. Brodrick answers that 
the Government have no objection to Mr. Cartwright’s 
coming to England if Lord Kitchener agrees. Lord 
Kitchener or Lord Milner (for the whole proceeding 
is much more like the latter than the former) have 
no right to banish Mr. Cartwright, and the full respon- 
sibility rests with the Government, who are bound to 
overrule such a flagrant usurpation. This is merely 
another illustration of the wanton illegalities of this 
Government. The Liberal Party is full of fighting 


spirit ; there are some iniquitous measures to be con- 
tested inch by inch; there is an iniquitous Government 
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to be got rid of. But there is no duty more pressing 
than the duty of assailing all this intolerable spirit of 
mean tyranny, with such determination that if we 
cannot destroy it we can at least boast that in our day 
its victories were neither easy nor bloodless. 





BURY AND BREAD. 


N the year 1885 Bury wa sstill a Liberal seat, and 
returned Sir Henry James by a majority of 
189. Then came Home Rule. At the General Elec- 
tion of 1886 Sir Henry James stood as a Liberal 
Unionist and succeeded in transferring a sufficient 
number of Liberal votes, to secure the very substan- 
tial majority of 829. In 1895 the Unionist majority 
fell to 675,but rose again at the Khaki election of 1g00 
to 849. Tory managers naturally regarded the seat as 
perfectly safe ; they allowed Mr. Kenyon to resign in 
order to make room for Mr. Harry Lawson, a promis- 
ing recruit who has discovered during the last year that 
his Liberal and democratic principles can be best 
expressed under the banner of Mr. Chamberlain. He 
posed as a convinced disciple of Unionist policy, and 
the chief difference between him and his opponent was 
that, whereas Mr. Toulmin drew attention to the con- 
sequences of the war at home, and especially to the 
bread tax, Mr. Lawson fought on the war ticket, 
and asked for the suffrages of all good Imperialists in 
Bury. And no doubt he got them all; for to make 
assurance doubly sure he obtained the usual message 
from Mr. Chamberlain about the enemies of the country. 
At the same time he had another one from Mr. Balfour 
to put him right with the more respectable members 
of the Conservative Party. Mr. Grant Lawson went 
down to Bury as the representative of the Ministry to 
prove that the tax upon corn would have no effect upon 
prices ; but, unfortunately, the Bury bakers had added 
ad. to the quartern loaf, and the wives of the 
working men of Bury assured their husbands that 
a sudden rise had taken place in the price of 
flour at a time which happened to coincide precisely 
with the imposition of the registration duty. The result 
was overwhelming. Mr. Lawson having changed his 
mind, as he thought to suit the constituency, found that 
theconstituency had alsochanged its mind, and had given 
his opponent, Mr. Toulmin, (and the Boers), a majority of 
414. 

Mr. Toulmin, therefore, who was beaten so severely 
at the last election, may be congratulated on having 
turned a heavy adverse majority of 849 into a substantial 
Liberal majority of 414. The victory is the more 
creditable because Mr. Lawson was a fluent speaker, 
a wealthy man, and personally popular—a candidate 
who, with suitable opinions, would certainly have 
carried the constituency easily at any time during 
the last fifteen years. The result is rightly regarded 
by the Standard as “a distinct rebuff to the Ministry.” 
It is not due to any marked depression in trade. 
Lancashire is fairly prosperous. It is really due 
to a perception in the constituency that the war, 


whether originally justifiable or not, has proved 
a complete failure, that no good thing can 
possibly result, and that its evil consequences 


are gradually unfolding themselves in the shape of 
oppressive burdens at home. The tax-gatherer after 


all is the real schoolmaster ; and of all the costly and 
painful lessons which he is teaching in his steadily 
expanding curriculum the most impressive, it would 
seem, is the last—the levying of a small duty upon the 
staple food of the people. The revival of the registra- 
tion duty on corn will, the Séandard believes, ‘‘in the 
end commend itself to the common sense of the nation, 
and will be amply vindicated by results. But its 
immediate effects have been to supply the Liberals 
with a cry against taxing the food of the people.” 
Hence the ‘‘ unpleasant mischance”’ at Bury, which 
has taken place at a moment when “ the state of public 
affairs is still too critical to render it desirable that the 
Ministry should be weakened.” Why? Because in 
the words of Mr. Chamberlain, a vote for a Liberal 
is a vote for a Boer, or, in the more decent lan- 
guage of our contemporary, because arrangements 
are ‘‘now pending in South Africa for the surrender 
of the Boers.” In other words, the country ought 
to conceal its dissatisfaction until the conclusion of the 
war, and Ministers should be secure in their places so 
long as they can keep hostilities alive, so long as the 
arrangements for surrender are only ‘‘ pending.” Our 
own view is that the war will die out and the ‘‘ pending 
arrangements” become definite the moment that this 
Government realises that the war is no longer popular. 
The Bury election is therefore all to the good. Itisa 
plea for peace. It is an argument for retrenchment, it 
is a blow to reactionary legislation. 





THE EXPURGATED EDITION 
BUDGET. 


OF THE 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer’s financial state- 
ment was hardly delivered before he was engaged 

in preparing a revised edition of the cheque tax. He 
assured the House of Commons that the amended ver- 
sion would satisfy everybody, but it was received with 
contemptuous laughter. No one had a good word to 
say for the scheme. The smock-coats were not half so 
enthusiastic about taxing the frock-coats as the frock- 
coats have been about taxing the smock-coats ; and 
somehow or other Sir Michael Hicks Beach and Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who like nothing 
so much as to enlist the sympathy of the rich by tax- 
ing the necessities of the poor, have not the courage 
to appeal to the poor to support a tax on the conve- 
nience or luxuries of the rich. As a matter of fact, the 
cheque tax was ill-conceived. Theoretically a gra- 
duated tax upon cheques would be a perfectly legiti- 
mate mode of raising revenue, but practically it would 
lead to much waste of time and a great deal of incon- 
venience ; it would bear heavily upon some of the most 
active and productive members of the community, 
busy business firms which draw vast numbers of 
cheques, and would be least felt by the drones, or as 
Mr. Chamberlain used to call them, ‘the lilies of the 
field, who toil not, neither do they spin.” Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach abandoned the extra stamp duty on cheques 
last Tuesday. It was quite a pathetic little speech. After 
describing at some length the historical details of his 
blunder, he concluded by stating with the utmost 
candour how much impressed he had been not only by 
the adverse opinions of the bankers, but also ‘‘ by the 
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very strong and widespread feeling which exists in the 
country at large as to the interference with the ordinary 
transactions of business which this additional stamp 
duty would involve.” Accordingly, ‘‘as there was 
really no principal at stake in this proposal, and as the 
amount which he could expect to receive from 
this additional duty was comparatively small, he 
had decided not to press it further.” But this decision 
will add another half million to the National Debt, 
unless some change is made either in the proposals for 
expenditure or in the proposals for taxation. Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach admitted that it would, of course, 
be necessary to consider “whether, and if so, in what 
way the amount of revenue anticipated from the 
additional duty on cheques should be levied.” But he has 
decided to reserve his proposals on that subject until a 
future occasion. Now, if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will listen to a friendly suggestion we would ask him, why 
should this half million be added either to the debt or 
to the taxation of the country? Why should it not 
be obtained by a revision of the Estimates, that is to 
say by a reduction of the prospective expenditure? 
Let Sir Michael Hicks Beach send a few urgent 
messages to the Colonial Office, the War Office, 
and the Admiralty. Let him say to the prodigals 
who preside over those three great spending depart- 
ments: ‘* I have lost half a million, and as I cannot 
find another tax and will not add further to the debt, 
you must cut down these excessive estimates which 
ought never to have been submitted in such a year of 
financial difficulty.” That, we feel certain, is the course 
which should be taken by any steward of the national 
finances who had a strong sense of public duty ; but we 
have very little hope that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will at this late hour learn to do his duty, or 
display the strength of will and purpose necessary to 
teach those riotous colleagues the cardinal truth that 
economy is the best form of taxation. 

Nevertheless, the abandonment of the cheque tax 
should serve as a useful object-lesson to the country. 
It shows that the Government is not nearly so strong 
as it looks, that it cannot carry objectionable pro- 
posals against the wishes of Parliament. It is unfor- 
tunately true that the present House of Commons 
was elected under circumstances which makes it a 
mirror not of the present feeling of the country but of 
the country at its very worst, blinded by unscru- 
pulous lies and excited by false appeals to patriotism 
and false promises of success. Nevertheless, most of 
the gentlemen who sit upon the Government side of the 
House are even more anxious to retain their seats than 
to support the Government. If the country cares, it 
can bring such pressure to bear upon its representatives 
in Parliament that the relinquishment of the cheque 
tax will be followed by the relinquishment of other and 
far more obnoxious proposals. 

We are well aware that agitation is a very tire- 
some thing. Well-meaning people whose opinions are 
perfectly sound say to themselves, like Lord Salisbury: 
‘Who are we that we should attempt to stem the 
tide?” That isavery low view of the duties of citizen- 
ship. A great responsibility rests upon everyone who, 
by his local position, naturally takes the lead in helping 
local opinion to express itself. Men of this class are 
often averse from politics ; they are the philanthropists of 
the neighbourhood ; they are anxious to do their best 
for education and charity. But what is the use of 


philanthropy if it is not to resist proposals which, car- 
ried through Parliament, would undermine the basis of 
national well-being? Take an example from one of 
these proposals. In the Poor Law Union of Sheffield 
the tax upon flour will cost an additional thousand 
a year to the poor rates, even if the present number 
of poor people maintained at the public cost 
remains unaffected. But it is certain that the rise 
in the price of food will drive many from employ- 
ment to a miserable state of pauperism and depend- 
ence on public funds. Again, it is estimated that 
the additional cost caused by the taxes on grain to 
the municipality of Sheffield in feeding its horses will 
amount to several hundred pounds a year, yet it may 
be doubted whether of this addition which will fall 
upon the rates of Sheffield more than half will ulti- 
mately find its way into the Exchequer. It is surely 
high time that the English people should wake up and 
show their Government that common sense is not the 
scarcest of all national commodities. 





THE LIBERAL PARTY AND IRELAND. 


HE National Liberal Federation has given a very 
prompt reply to Lord Rosebery, Mr. Asquith, 
Sir Henry Fowler, and the other seceders from Home 
Rule by adopting without a single dissentient a resolu- 
tion affirming its adherence to that policy. Dr. Spence 
Watson, in the fine speech in which he laid down the 
office he has held for twelve years, brushing aside all 
the trumpery insincerities of politicians who try to 
give a bright and polished surface to opportunism 
of the baser kind, declared that Liberals were in 
favour of Home Rule in 1886 because they believed it 
to be the right policy, and that they are in favour o 
the same policy to-day for precisely the same reason. 
The unanimous decision of the Federation is all the 
more striking because it comes just after Lord Rose- 
bery had given his latest account of the reasons for his 
recantation. The victim of so many cruel misunder- 
standings, Lord Rosebery has been obliged to explain 
himself in yet another metaphor in which the Loca 
Government Act is compared to an eruption of 
Vesuvius, the Irish question to a cone, and Lord 
Rosebery himself to an intelligent spectator. 

We are now told that local government and 
Home Rule were alternative solutions of the Irish 
difficulty, and that as the Government have adopted 
and applied the former, the case for the latter 
disappears. We are also told that Lord Rosebery 
himself was in favour of the former rather than 
of the latter solution seventeen years ago. Lord 
Rosebery’s official life seems to have been spent in 
nursing misgivings and secreting preferences, giving the 
public no glimpse into that world of imprisoned wisdom 
in his loyal wish to humour Mr. Gladstone’s follies. 
But if his memory has not played him a trick, his con- 
duct from 1886 to 1895 was very remarkable. For 
there was a set of politicians who held and professed in 
public the very views Lord Rosebery was stifling in his 
own docile bosom in secrecy and resignation. The 


Liberal Unionists believed in local government for 
Ireland ; it was their alternative policy to;Home Rule, 
and in the discussion on Mr. Balfour’s bill of 1891 
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Mr. Chamberlain actually defended himself from the com- 
pliments paid him by Home Rulers, who said he had 
coerced Mr. Balfour into introducing this measure. Lord 
Rosebery explains now that privately he agreed with 
the Liberal Unionists. His language at the time was 
certainly an admirable disguise of his real convictions. 
‘We cannot desert,” he said, in 1886, “the particu- 
lar lines of our Irish policy.” Did ‘particular lines” 
then embrace Mr. Chamberlain’s plan of giving Ireland 
local government ? The same year he used more remark- 
able language at Glasgow. ‘‘ We do not cling blindly to 
our scheme, but whenever, in whatever place, or before 
whatsoever assembly, the project for the government of 
Ireland may be proposed, our scheme—the scheme of 
Mr. Gladstone—will loom up as much of a landmark as 
the great Pyramid itself.” 


Yet Lord Rosebery all the time believed that there 
was another scheme for the government of Ireland 
which was an alternative to Home Rule, and in his 
opinion a preferable alternative. Neither he nor his 
colleagues of the Liberal League spoke very gently of 
the men who held the very view Lord Rosebery tells us 
he held himself, who favoured that wiser alternative. 
Mr. Asquith spoke of them as supporting Mr. Balfour 
with a “ perverted fidelity which I think is rare in the 
annals of political apostasy.” In his wildest moments 
Mr. Chamberlain could never have dreamt of such 
a revenge as time has brought him. 


But if all that has happened is that the Irish ques- 
tion has been settled as Lord Rosebery wished it to be 
settled, what conceivable purpose had Lord Rose- 
bery in view in giving at Chesterfield as a reason for a 
change of policy the enthusiasm the Irish had shown 
for the Boers, or in saying at Liverpool, ‘‘ If Ireland 
were loyal I would gladly give her the privileges 
of the other self-governing colonies”? Lord Rose- 
bery said in 1886 that Ireland was disloyal, and 
that something must be done ‘to cut off 
for ever the poisonous spring of discontent.” 
Publicly he held that to accomplish that object Ireland 
must be given Home Rule; privately, that she must 
have county and district councils. She is given the 
latter. If Lord Rosebery’s real reason for giving up 
Home Rule is that Ireland has the institutions he 
always thought it was the wisest plan to bestow 
on her, what has the enthusiasm of Irishmen 
for the Boers to do with his change of public 
policy? There was a great deal made out of 
the disloyalty of Ireland by Unionists as a reason 
against giving her Home Rule. Mr. Asquith gave a 
wise answer to that argument in supporting the second 
reading of the bill in 1893, and he no doubt repeated it 
privately to the President of the Liberal League after 
the Liverpool speech; ‘If the assumptions which 
underlie the great bulk of your arguments are true, 
they would not only compel you to reject Home Rule 
but also to disfranchise the majority of the Irish 
people.” 


For our part we are very glad that Lord 
Rosebery has stated his position so frankly. He 
reduces the controversy to a very simple issue. The 


disease in Ireland which has to be cured by states- 

manship is Irish discontent. Lord Rosebery’s own 

speeches show that that disease has not been cured by 

the Local Government Act. The solution, therefore, 

which Lord Rosebery favoured privately in 1886 has 
A 





been tried and failed, and it is impossible to 
find a more striking confirmation of the necessity of 
Home Rule than the breakdown of that Act as a final 
measure of conciliation. In 1886 it was possible to 
believe, as Lord Rosebery apparently believed, that the 
grant of local government might ‘‘cut off the 
poisonous spring of discontent.” To-day it is im- 
possible to believe it any longer, for the grant has 
been made and the Irish demand is as persistent 
and as resolute as ever. Nothing has happened since 
to make Lord Rosebery withdraw the opinion he 
publicly expressed in the eighties that it was possible 
to satisfy that demand without impairing the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament. Everything that has 
happened since shows that the demand is not satisfied by 
the grant of local government. The case for Home Rule 
is thereforeso much stronger, and not so much weaker, in 
consequence of the Act of 1898 and our experience of 
its working. But the future of the Irish question does 
not depend on these triflers in politics, with their dandy 
phrases, their ambition to keep close to well-bred 
prejudice and superstition, and their not very transcen- 
dental method of bidding rather higher than Parlia- 
ment Street in the market for agents and officials. 
Home Rule will come, because these casual humours 
cannot alter the fundamental necessities of two 
countries or stifle the demand of a nationalism that 
gathers strength from every enthusiasm that Ireland 
knows and from every injustice that England inflicts, 
whilst its destinies are confided to a party that for elo- 
quence, Parliamentary skill, compact energy, and high- 
spirited resolution is the strongest party in the United 
Kingdom. 





LA MARTINIQUE, 


N many a sweltering blue-and-gold winter’s day 
I have left my wide-verandahed house—itself 
perched upon the knoll at the end of a spur of an 
inactive volcano—and strolled down to the cliff’s edge 
to look across at the long black edges of Guadeloupe. 
There, to my thinking, tossed in a too light slumber 
the horrid forces which would some day blast the very 
face of our little world of tropical beauty. And all the 
time it was further south, in the gorgeous colony for 
which I kept such a tender home in memory, that the 
leader in a competition of Titanic horrors was pre- 
paring his awful coup. 

What a day of beauty unspeakable—of seas woven 
of magic webs—of hills carved in imperishable illusions 
—was the never-to-be-forgotten November morning on 
which I first saw St. Pierre set like a mass of gay porce- 
lain tiles against its long curve of inland cliff. The wide 
strand was the cheeriest medley of sugar barrels, bare- 
waisted negroes, brightly arrayed fruit-sellers, and 
polyglot sailors that I had known since leaving Ponta 
Delgada in the Azores two years earlier on an excep- 
tionally festive (Azorean-festive) occasion. The harbour 
was a practical object lesson in the differences between 
the ships of a dozen nations; one French man-of-war 
looked like business, and the rowdiest niggers 
swaggered a little less than usual as their big eyes 
rolled into position to notice it. 
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Ashore, the town rippled before me, wave after 
wave of operatic smartness in colour schemes, right up 
country to the pincer-like cliffs. The streets suggested 
Spanish love-songs, Italian fair-days, anything rather 
than the France of mere Paris, not to say Tours or 
Nantes. Yet here was a place full of excellent officials, 
and perhaps still more desirable merchants, French, 
French of the most French that there is, but yes, 
Monsieur! The thin stream of French blood in my 
own veins warmed to the town—how many streets I 
perspired through that day the weighing-machine at an 
ideal hotel on the south-east of St. Pierre only knew. 
Ah, it was France after all, the France of the extreme 
south-west and the extreme south-east meeting under 
giant flowering trees, and kissing effusively. 

At the little branch of the ‘‘ Colonial Bank” it 
seemed almost a shock to pay an English call and find 
everything English: no street was more purely (or 
impurely) tropical than the one which stretched right 
and left from the bank’s prim door. The churches all 
struck me as particularly ‘‘ foreign,” the worshippers 
not much awed, but thoroughly sincere. Gold-coloured 
slightly-negro persons abounded in St. Pierre—lovely 
girls, men not so wholesome-looking, old women like 
rare Japanese carved ivory work of the best period. 
But if the streets were pictures, what was the vast 
market-place? The fish-stalls, iridescent with all those 
wonderful-hued fish for which the Martinique peasants 
have such quaint favozs names, the masses of cocoa- 
pods on the lava-rock cobbles, and the heaps of cashews 
gilding trays motionless upon turbaned heads, the tall, 
dignified bundles of sugar-cane ready for the centimes 


of sweet-toothed toddlers—all these were somehow ' 


familiar, yet wholly new in arrangement. Suddenly 
the truth occurred to me—the whole scene was an 
epoch-making dream—I must have read The Arabian 
Nights, in Mr. John Payne’s translation, over a supper 
of bon-bons and Camembert cheese. As the butler said 
in a certain early Victorian farce, ‘‘If it comes 
to that, what zs the good of being a _ tee- 
totaler?” But it was very good to be a teetotaler 
in St. Pierre—the green coco-nut water was dashed 
with some herbal essence that dyed the little pieces of 
ice a rich emerald. Happy French habit of seeking 
the comfort of the individual through his throat ! 

And it is on this city—friendly as a fine-bred cat, 
and merry as the language of hounds on a hunting 
morning—that the doom has fallen! Not that all, 
even then, was quite the Eden that it seemed to com- 
pose. Tales of the /fer-de-lance, the murderous snake 
of Martinique woodlands, were probably being 
whispered in that very market-place under the bright 
sun and the crimson-studded flowering trees. Some 
women there could just remember the earthquake of 
1839, or were the poorer by the fire of 1890. But what 
are death-dealing outbursts of wind or fire to a 
typical West Indian? ‘‘It happened yesterday, 
therefore it can never happen again; but if it 
does happen, I have lived, I have loved, I have been 
kind. I have made laughter, I have dried tears. What 
would you?” There you have both the tragedy and 
the comedy of West Indian life. ‘‘ This is necessary : 
that would be wise”—neither thing is done. ‘‘ The 
volcano smokes.” ‘‘ But what matters smoke? There 
will be no eruption.” ‘‘ There have been eruptions in 
the past—that very Mont Pelée that we got those rare 
orchids from, yesterday, has done mischief?” ‘* Yes— 
but then. . . .” and so the grim game goes on ; life 
is lived within sight of the trap, and within hearing of 
the growl of the lurking monster. And the trouble is 
that to a certain extent it must beso. ‘‘ You may 
take energy to the West Indies, but you'll soon lose 
it,” is not wholly true. Mr. Chamberlain does not get 
through more work in a day than Sir Courtenay Knollys 
finds it possible to tackle—how cool Mr. John Howell 
used to look at the Treasury at Barbados in spite of 
all those great ledgers! But the inevitable result of 


tropical life is the same as that of holding a commission 
in some regiments—you lose initiative and originality, 
when you find that they are useless as levers of other 
persons’ minds. 

And so we come back to this, that what Martinique 
was, if there be enough left of its very varied soils, it 
may be again, after an interval. The stately coco-nut 
palms will not be replaced in our time—few of the giant 
silk-cotton trees will ever again furnish us with picnic 
seats or hide-and-seek joys for little child-friends : 
the churches redolent of so much quaint, sincere 
devotion, have sent up their last wind of passionate 
prayer to the heaven which we know to be more stable 
than the temporal skies of sapphire and pearl that have 
been so dearly loved. But in that wonderful world of 
the most superb of modern colonies, that home of song 
and tradition that makes memories of it cling to the 
heart’s consciousness like the thrilling touches ofa 
first-born child, there can be no great, enduring mental 
revolutions. For the island is not a real place, perhaps, 
after all. Or if it be a real place, surely it lies on the 
other side of life ; east of the sun, west of the moon ; 
beyond the dreams, and below the sorrows, of our 
European life. I could imagine some clever person 
saying quite seriously and rather reverently that Para- 
dise will be a combination of life in Martinique with 
the keeping of the Ten Commandments. But those 
graves of little children in the new cemetery towards 
Les Pitons du Carbet, this wailing of refugees on the 
spice-scented hills of Dominica; what have these to 
do with faéry islands, and still less with fanciful ima- 
ginings ? Ah! Martinique is a real island, an island 
of real sorrows, a land of men who weep for those who 
are not, a land of women who cannot be comforted 
yet by the most beautiful skies, the most lovely 
gardens. I am sure that no Englishman thinks this 
week of those brave French officials at St. Pierre, of those 
poor, kindly negroes who made the amenities of the 
town so welcome to a stranger, whether he was rich or 
poor, without a sob if not a prayer for the beautiful 
step-daughter of France in her terrible desolation. But 
it is from the white people of the British West Indies 
—the kindest folk in the world to sickness and sorrow 
—that Martinique will get the truest, tenderest 
sympathy. 

HERBERT HEATON STURMER. 





CUSTOMS OF WAR IN RESPECT TO 
ESPIONAGE. 


By AN OFFICER FROM THE FRONT. 


HIS subject, the importance of which seems to 
have been ignored by both the British and Boer 
leaders, has been the cause of no little friction on 
both sides. When we remember the trials of Com- 
mandants Kritzinger, Scheepers, and Lotter, and such 
of their men as we have caught, and, on the other 
side, what are called now the Bush Veld murderers, 
and the many cases where we have shot Boers caught 
in khaki, and remember that all these cases have to be 
viewed in the light which we can only obtain by clearly 
knowing in our minds what constitutes a spy, it will 
be seen at once how important this matter becomes. 
Before following the definition of espionage 
settled at the Brussels Conference of 1875, it will 
be as well to state that all the chief military writers 
are agreed that, though a spy may be properly punished 
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with death, yet the act itself, unlike other breaches of 
the customs of war, is in no wise to be looked upon as a 
dishonourable one. This is recognised very clearly by 
the Brussels Congress : for while in the case of all other 
illegal acts of war there recited, well poisoning, explosive 
bullets, and the like, the criminals when caught are 
properly punished at any time, a spy, on the other hand, 
can only be treated as one if caught red-handed, that is 
actually performing his duties of spying. 

Now let us see what is the proper definition of 
spying as laid down by the Brussels Conference in 
Article 21: 

“ A spy is a person who is found in a district occupied 
by the enemy, collecting, secret/y and in disguise, informa- 


tion respecting the condition and designs, with a view to 
communicating them to the adverse party.” 


From thisfollows then that so long as a person is in 
his own proper uniform, even though he may be within 
the enemy’s lines, he cannot by the customs of war 
properly be treated as a spy. 

No less from the last condition in the definition it 
will be seen that an officer or soldier in plain clothes 
who accidentally strays into the enemy’s clutches would 
have a valid defence against a charge of spying by con- 
tending that he was not there for the purpose of con- 
veying information but by accident. 

So also a civilian, travelling under his proper name 
and title, though he may have the intention of ob- 
taining information for the adverse party, if he 
be allowed to enter and leave the lines, could 
not be arraigned as a spy. His contention would 
be that if the necessary military precautions were not 
taken to prevent him, there was no reason why he 
should not openly avail himself of this circumstance 
to the advantage of his own people. When we first 
entered Bloemfontein and Pretoria in 1go0o, it is well 
known that much information was transmitted from 
both towns to the enemy, but the civilians who con- 
veyed it did not commit espionage. 

Before leaving this part of the question, I hope 
I have made it clear that to prove amana spy a 
good many conditions have to be satisfied, and there- 
fore that so complex a matter should hardly be adjudged 
by one officer on his own responsibility. Therefore at 
least a field general court-martial should be convened 
to try a person for this offence, and this, I believe, is 
the intention of the Regulations, though not always 
carried out. 

As I have hinted at first, we have recently, and I 
deem it illegally, treated and punished all Boers caught 
in khaki as if they were spies, in that they have been 
shot on being captured. I do not think that this is 
in consonance with the instructions of the Brussels 
Congress, and I maintain that we have no monopoly in 
the wearing of khaki, because the Zarps before the war 
were clad in clothes of this colour, and all the chief 
nations of Europe have now adopted it for active 
service. I presume that we and they adopted it 
because of its invisibility, a precaution which is equally 
open to the Boers to take. - 

Now let us see how far it can be said that the 
wearing of British uniforms, clothes taken from our 
troops in the field or found by the Boers in captured 
convoys, can be said to be contrary to the customs of 
war. In a much more serious offence, namely the 
use of illegal projectiles, condemned by the Confer- 
ence as unnecessarily cruel, the French Manual of 
1884 declares: 


“ That the use of arms, projectiles, or substances which 
cause needless suffering is forbidden as barbarous, such 
for instance as the use as projectiles of broken glass, 
roughened bullets, slugs, small shot, barbed arrows, and balls 
containing lime or glass. This rule applies to organised 
combatants who are furnished with regular arms and 
ammunition. No one would think of blaming improvised 
combatants who, in default of bullets and bayonets, should 
load their guns with small shot, or improvise an arm from 
the first tool which comes to hand,” 


Now, this statement involves a principle of the 
utmost impertance, for if it be admitted that weapons 
which would otherwise be contrary to the usages of 
war may be employed by an enemy having no means of 
supplying himself with authorised weapons, then I think 
that the public conscience will admit the right of a force 
under similar circumstances to adopt the clothing of 
their captured foes. 

In this connection I, perhaps, should state that 
the French Manual lays it down that ‘‘ flags, uniforms, 
sounds, and signals of the enemy may be used before 
the fight as a ruse by which the enemy may be 
approached or drawn into an ambuscade.” 

While quoting what is admitted to be customary 
in modern war, it must be said that the use of the 
clothing of the adverse party is a habit fraught with 
inconvenience, and certainly not to be encouraged 
except under special circumstances ; and I have only 
quoted these Regulations to prove that the action taken 
by the Boers is not contrary to the customs of war, 
and should not have been treated as a capital offence 
unless the other conditions of espionage were fulfilled. 

Now let us proceed to survey the position we are 
placed in by the arming of the natives as scouts to our 
forces in the field. 

Before I received the order to arm my native scouts 
I had made a practice of sending them out wxarmed and 
in khaki, My reason for this is obvious, as I held that 
the enemy were within their rights in holding all natives 
in our pay as part of the King’s forces, and I felt that it 
was dangerous to allow them to be in any disguise 
whatever. It was my conviction then, as it is now, 
that they never should have been armed, and certainly 
not used by nearly every column not only as scouts, 
but actually employed for aggressive warfare. We 
had declared to the world that we were not going to use 
natives in this war, and obtained the credit for 
this magnanimity, and this declaration no doubt 
prevented the Boers from using their natives against 
us. I therefore consider that the employment of armed 
natives by either side in this war should be looked 
upon as a breach of the customs of war, and that the 
captors would be entitled to refuse the captured 
all participation in the rights enjoyed by belligerents or 
prisoners of war. This custom was of our own making, 
and we should abide by it, or at least not cavil at the 
consequences. 

One interesting matter should be mentioned. I 
noticed that the word Spion was used by Dutch 
and natives as the Taal equivalent for both scout 
and spy. In the ordinary parlance there is no 
distinction, and I imagine, therefore, that the 
different functions are equally confused. In referring 
to Bomhoff’s Dictionary of European Dutch both 
words are given, though another word is added as the 
equivalent to scout, namely, verspieder. It will be 
quickly recognised how easily mistakes may arise 
while this confusion exists. 

Now let us see how far the principles I have collated 
here from the works of various authorities apply to the 
case of Scheepers and the other Boer commandants 
shot by us for murder, and no less to our action in 
officially declaring that all persons found in khaki were 
to be shot. ; 

In Scheepers’s trial he was charged with eight 
separate acts of murder and attempted murder. 
I dismiss all the other charges, namely, arson 
and train-wrecking, because in the former the British 
must be ruled out of court in objecting to a practice 
initiated by themselves, and in the latter I have 
yet to learn that armed and organised bands of the 
enemy are expected by the customs of war to allow 
their foes to send through as many trains as they like 
carrying reinforcements and supplies. The case as 1s 
pretended is not on all fours with the German objection 
in 1891-2, where individuals, mostly civilians, were 
constantly cutting the railways while no organised 
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force of their own troops was within 100 miles of the 
place. 


Every military work dealing with the conduct of 
troops in the field not only admits that the destruction 
of trains is a perfectly legal precaution, but instructs 
the troops how it is to be done, and what implements 
or explosives should be used. 


In the charges of murder in the indictment against 
Scheepers, the points which should have been made 
clear are these. It was essential to know whether 
or no the natives shot by Scheepers were armed 
and in uniform. If they were armed, whether in 
uniform or no, Scheepers was justified in shooting 
them, or dealing with them in any way which it was 
customary in the Boer army to treat persons who com- 
mitted breaches of the customs of war. Again, if these 
natives were in plain clothes and employed by the 
British, he would plead that they were spies, and it 
would be for him to show that he or the officers 
responsible for the deaths had reasonable evidence to 
show that this was so. 


If the pamphlet which is before me, which purports 
to be an account of the trial of Commandant Scheepers, 
is to be relied on, I can only assume that this important 
matter has been-dealt with in a very careless and 
haphazard manner. 


I have now traversed the customs of war respecting 
espionage, and have quoted from several of the 
manuals of foreign Powers elucidating the provisions 
of the Brussels Conference. From these it will be seen 
that the mere fact that an enemy is found wearing our 
uniform is in no sense a crime, unless he has done it for 
the purpose of deceiving us, and conveying information 
thus gained to his friends, in which case he should be 
charged as a spy, and so condemned. The order 
promulgated as to the shooting of all Boers in khaki 
was, therefore, contrary to the customs of war. What, 
I presume, was intended was that spying was to be 
treated as all armies treat it, but then the order should 
have been explicit, for it is most dangerous to allow of 
the possibility of misconception in a matter so much 
pertaining to the honour of our arms. 





THE THEATRE. 


““SAPHO” — “THE FINDING OF NANCY”— 
‘THE GAY LORD QUEX.” 


Fags seo it is true that Miss Olga Nethersole’s 

performance of the title-part is a really remark- 
able piece of acting, it is doubtful whether the produc- 
tion of Sapho at the Adelphi deserves to be a success. 
In the first place, the whole entertainment is inspired 
by the most blatant and aggressive vulgarity. The 
kind of advertisement which the play received in 
America is typical of the standard of taste which rules 
throughout. The ‘‘moral crusades” which were 
organised against it in several towns, crusades which 
went as far as actions—or at least one action—at law 
to endeavour to procure the official prohibition of its 
performance, were sufficient to create a ‘‘ boom” of a 
certain kind. And the management’s reply to the 
accusation of immorality by quoting Daudet’s dedica- 
tion to the novel, ‘a mes fils quand ils auront vingt 
ans,” and claiming the ultimate purpose of the play to 
be entirely moral, did not, naturally, tend to make the 


‘*boom” less. One would like to think that it is 
easier to find advertisement of this kind in America 
than in England, for the interest and the curiosity that 
is created is, of course, of an entirely false and prurient 
kind. It is pandering to an obvious form of cant to supply 
the cloak of ‘‘ high moral purpose” for those who would 
not dare to confess that they were going to see a play 
because it was rumoured to be immoral, and it is a 
rather unpleasant form of curiosity which wishes to 
contemplate immorality merely because it is improper. 
English audiences are, of course, not without this cant 
or this curiosity. But perhaps it is only because they 
have more cant and less courage of their curiosity that 
they require more subtlety of make-believe about the 
thing than there is in Miss Nethersole’s production of 
Sapho Some people will doubtless go to see the 
show on account of its reputation. But at the end of 
the first act on the first performance some proportion 
of the audience ‘‘ boo-ed.” One felt inclined to ‘‘ boo” 
also, though perhaps not for quite the same reasons. 
For the tawdriness, and dulness, and vulgarity 
without piquancy, and noisiness without wit of 
this representation of a guartier latin bal masqué was 
absolutely desolating. It was nothing like a bal 
masqué and it was nothing like Paris. It was merely 
like that deadly dull shopkeeper’s conception of 
frivolity, that imaginary music-hall Elysium called ‘‘ gay 
Paree.” 


There was nothing in the rest of the play so vulgar 
as this first act, and nothing at all which was intention- 
ally vulgar, as this must surely have been. But 
throughout all the writing of the piece there were cases 
of unintentional bad taste, boldness where there should 
have been reticence, and hesitation where there should 
have been frankness, which were almost as bad as any 
deliberate vulgarity. Moreover, as an adaptation of 
the novel Mr. Clyde Fitch’s makes an ill-constructed 
and not an effective play. The arrangement of one 
scene in particular will show how the compression of 
the incidents of the book has been made without 
preserving their values. The interview between Fanny 
and Jean in which she confides to him the records of 
her past is made to take place not long after they have 
been together, but when she first arrives. Also, the 
pathetic speech of Dechelette at the end of the play, 
which gives the whole significance to the character, is 
entirely omitted. 


In spite, however, of the faults of taste and skill 
in the production of the play, Miss Nethersole’s per- 
formance is a remarkable representation of the 
abandonment of passion. There are very few English 
actresses who have the temperament to ‘‘let them- 
selves go.” It is not that there is any conscious 
unwillingness to exhibit every facet of emotion. Indeed, 
the very obvious desire to express much leads occa- 
sionally to some rather painful exhibitions of quite 
uninteresting and unpassionate hysteria. But passion 
which is histrionically articulate and free from clogging 
self-consciousness is a rarer thing. And _ this 
is what Miss Nethersole undoubtedly possesses. She 
conveys an impression, not so much of spontaneity, of 
inspiration, as of deliberately studied and minute 
effect. But the knowledge of passion, and the power 
to represent it in art, she has, and even if she stops short 
of that compelling power which absolutely carries an 
audience away, the art she possesses is of a very high 
order. It is an art which is sometimes buried under a 
crowd of affectations and posing's and petty vanities, 
all creating disillusion; it is an art which is only 
occasionally at its finest or even at its fine moments. 
But it is something considerable among English 
actresses. 


Miss Netta Syrett’s play, The Finding of Nancy, 
produced at a matinée at the St. James’s Theatre last 
week, rather happily justifies both the Playgoers’ Club, 
who contended that there were as good fish in the sea 
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of unacted playwrights as ever came out of it, and the 
theatrical managers, whose judgment of plays was by 
inference attacked in the holding of the competition. 
For if Miss Syrett’s play is the best of the three hun- 
dred and odd submitted—and it is scarcely permissible 
to question the wisdom of the club committee in their 
award—two things are clear. First, that the mass of 
the unacted (and presumably rejected) contains some 
work which for honesty of serious thought and distinc- 
tion of literary expression is far above the level of most 
of the plays, even the more ambitious plays, produced 
at London theatres. Second, that this work is lacking 
in just those qualities of dramatic effect, of narrative 
interest, andof broad treatment generally that a manager 
seeks who has to consider a wider playgoing public 
than the author sometimes has in view. No theatrical 
manager could be blamed for refusing to produce 
The Finding of Nancy. Its subject, and especially 
its treatment of its subject, appeals to a restricted 
audience. It is a rather militant pamphlet on the sub- 
ject of the social disabilities of women, addressed to 
the rather limited public which occupies itself with these 
questions. Moreover, it is not only restricted in its 
appeal but it is not treated with a very thorough know- 
ledge of the theatre or of theatrical effect. On the 
other hand, the writing of the play is quite delightful. 
It shows a cultivated intelligence and a grace of style 
which one had almost begun to feel were banished 
from the stage. And although the construction of the 
play and of the individual scenes is dramatically faulty, 
the dialogue shows very clearly that Miss Syrett has 
an instinctive sense of writing words to be spoken and 
not merely to be read. The lines carry across the 
footlights. They tell in the theatre, and this, perhaps 
the rarest quality in a writer for the stage, promises 
well for Miss Syrett’s future essays in playwriting. 


Of the revival of Zhe Gay Lord Quex at the 
Duke of York’s Theatre it is scarcely necessary to say 
more than that it was uproariously received, and, 
except that manicuring has gone out of fashion, is as 
effective a piece of stage construction and stage 
management as ever. Mr. John Hare’s younger 
make-up and rakish moustache are the only changes of 
importance in the representation. 


P. C. 





PICTURES AT THE NEW GALLERY. 


HERE are changes at the New Gallery—changes 
far-reaching and bold. A collection of Japanese 
industrial art, uncatalogued as we write, wholly occu- 
pies the Central Hall and the Balcony, and there are 
only three rooms full of pictures to be looked at. On 
the highest grounds we should welcome this innova- 
tion, were it not for one consideration, which is, that 
much of the work that would otherwise have been 
relegated to obscure corners in the Balcony now finds 
a more choice position in the downstairs galleries. 
Truly, if the directors had only grasped the fact and 
its importance, they had here a fine excuse for rid- 
ding their exhibition of a deal of superfluous matter 
contributed by those indifferent though pertinacious 
artists, amateur and professional, who have hitherto 
figured so conspicuously in the catalogue. But, alas! 
the opportunity has been let slip, and the indifferent 
work has, by its descent from upstairs to downstairs, 
obtained a new insistence. On the other hand, there 


are certain things one should be really grateful for. 
The Gallery includes at least half a dozen fine pictures 
and more than the usual number of good names, 
To particularise, it is, we fancy, some time since 
Mr. Sargent contributed hereto a work of such 
importance as his splendidly characteristic portrait- 
group of the children of A. Wertheimer. Mr. 
J. J. Shannon, again, a faithful and consistent 
supporter of this summer exhibition, sends no less 
that four portraits; a pleasing child picture of the 
daughter of the Marchioness of Granby strikes us as 
the best, though that of Miss Dorothy Chambers with 
her greyhound comes not very far behind. We regret 
to find that there is nothing by the other Mr. Shannon. 
In ‘* A Morning Song,” by Mr. Alfred East, we have a 
tree landscape with a single small, nude nymph, which 
in its greater attention to form, its richer colour, and 
its ostensibly decorative foreground, reminds us of his 
earlier rather than of his later work; whilst a centre 
in the West Gallery is occupied by Mr. Watts’s 
‘* Love Steering the Boat of Humanity.” In the last- 
named allegory the veteran painter has given us of his 
best. The two figures in the boat, poor Humanity 
whose strength seems to have given out and Love 


the helmsman, with red drapery flying in the 
wind, are sombre and dignified, heroic but not 
gross. The boat sail has been torn down, the 
sea is green and threatening, the sky is over- 


cast with hurrying, empurpled clouds save where a 
sun gleam, the symbol of hope, the message of the 
optimist painter, breaks through its vaporous masses. 
We would say more of this triumphant, earnest, and in 
most respects fine work, but must be content to add 
that it makes its surroundings appear comparatively 
flippant. Thus four men out of the Academy ranks 
give the New Gallery a great deal of its strength and 
possibly of its stability. Who remain? 

To begin with, the South Gallery contains ‘‘ The 
Cider Press” of Mr. Frank Brangwyn, which will serve 
toremind us of this artist as a decorator of the first 
rank. A large square canvas, half-fancifully, half- 
realistically treated ; a summer scene in a southern 
town ; a foreground littered with a profusion of apples, 
baskets, and boys; immediately behind these richly- 
laden trees, peasants labouring at the press, with, far 
and away beyond, a vista of vague orchard and bold 
cloud cumulus—such is the work before us. Itscolour, 
though more glowing than usual, asserts itself less 
than its form. The scheme might be called one of 
circles; the rounded fruit, the plump boy cheeks, the tops 
of the circular baskets, harmonise in a continuous 
metrical design. Interesting, even fascinating to study, 
this might not be considered by some as proportionately 
pleasant to live with. But it isa fine pattern-picture 
witha], and its freedom of brushwork takes one beyond 
the pre-conceived notions of the decorator’s art, and 
helps one to realise that art’s infinite possibilities. 
Another important figure composition, entitled ‘* Hay- 
makers,” having a different aim and method, is con- 
tributed by the Glasgow painter, Mr. Austen Brown. 
Here, too, we get a distinct decorative motive in the 
peacock colour and stunted forms of the trees 
which act as a setting, whilst the haymakers 
themselves, a man bearing a load of hay and a 
woman a rake and hoe, are ruddily realistic. 
There is that in the technique of the painter’s oil-work 
which makes the latter quite difficult to distinguish from 
his pastel ; yet the present colour scheme of luxuriant 
brown, gold, and green undoubtedly carries with it the 
force of its author’s artistic convictions ; the daring and 
strength of his drawing, moreover, inculcate a proper 
respect. A third artist, Mr. Adrian Stokes, appears at 
the first blush to have undergone a kind of artistic 
renascence, though we should not at present care to 
prophesy its issue. Certainly, however, he has changed 
his locality and his subjects, having quitted the 
grey skies of this country and even the red 
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roofs and black and white cattle of Holland, 
for the more vivid tints of southern Europe. In ‘‘ The 
Goat-herd, South Tyrol,” he gives us a belt of purple 
pines, very blue cloud-capped hills and a sky of aerial 
green, goats, a peasant boy, and a weather-battered 
shrine. The coral red of his ‘‘ Wild Cherry Trees” 
inclines even more to the essentially decorative. But, 
apart from the question of intention, these are pleasing 
landscapes with all the open-country atmosphere that it 
is possible to get. There are some good landscapes, 
too, that they have to compete with in the gallery. We 
may instance especially Mr. Moffat Lindner’s ‘‘ Between 
Summer and Autumn,” a sunset scene of meadow, mere, 
and browny-green trees half stripped of their leaves, 
tender and luminous toa degree ; Mr. William Padgett’s 
‘*The year is dying,” culled, as we think, from 
Normandy or Picardy, which, if it is partly reminiscent 
of the Barbizon school, still satisfies our belief in the 
artist’s individuality ; the ‘‘ Picardy poplars” of Mr. 
Graham Petrie, rather more obvious in its inspiration, 
but none the less tender and cool; Mr. Parton's ‘‘ In 
the tangled wild wood”; and some small work by 
Messrs. Ridley Corbett and Edward Stott. 


Reverting to the painters of portraits, we find Mr. 
George Henry in their ranks with a rendering of J. 
Staats Forbes, Esq. It is only a few weeks since we 
had occasion to admire a portrait of this same gentle- 
man, executed by another prominent member of the 
New English Art Club and exhibited in Piccadilly. 
Mr. Henry’s version is quieter, less emphatic, than Mr. 
Orpen’s ; we might almost call it more benevolent ; 
freely and richly painted in a low tone, it shows the 
subject in what must be one of his rare moments of 
repose. Then, with a word of praise for the skill of 
Mr. Graham Robertson’s portrait of Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, and a mild wonder that the artist should 
have thought it necessary to explain the work 
as a ‘black and_= silver” portrait, we may 
pass again to the subject pictures of which there are 
many and various. That of Mr. Harold Speed, entitled 
‘* The Coming of Spring,” contains passages of con- 
siderable beauty. The allegorical female figure who is 
pulled forward by two laughing cherubs and urged on by 
whispering Love at her back, is a creation considerably 
fair, and the sumptuousness of effect is enhanced by floral 
decoration and the atmospheric rendering of a rain-storm 
just passed by. Yet the theme is treated as conven- 
tionally as such a theme is almost bound to 
be, and Mr. Speed’s conception suffers from 
the absence of anything like an original thought ; 
and, to be candid, we weary of being told, however 
gracefully, that Spring is a coy maiden, Love her 
inevitable cavalier, the April shower, the primrose, the 
hawthorn her attendant emblem. Miss Fortescue- 
Brickdale strikes a deeper and more subtle sentiment 
in ‘‘ The Pilgrim,” the colour of which is as satisfactory 
as any we have seen in her work, and there is some fine 
decorative rhythm, in Mr. Stuart Davis’s classical 
**Charybdis.” The latter artist has found an oppor- 
tunity for clever painting in the passing of the Greek 
galley from a sunlit sea to the cold blue horrors of the 
whirlpool. 


Mr. Mathew Hale’s spirited ‘‘ A Struggle for Life ” 
should be looked. at, and there are also in the South 
Gallery some meritorious works in éempera, the authors 
of which should be encouraged in their attempt to revive 
an art that has been allowed to decay. Of sundry 
endeavours not only to paint in fempera but to adopt 
the traditions of the early Italians we must say little— 
but, where direct imitation seems to be the motive, Mr. 
Joseph Southall, with his ‘‘ St. Dorothea,” has attained 
a remarkable degree of success. Mrs. Stokes’s 
‘‘ Snowdrop,” which hangs amongst these exotics, 
has a winsome quaintness of its own. 


F. J. M. 


PERSONAL TALK. 


Mr. GeEorce Russet this week concludes his in- 
teresting series of articles on ‘‘Some Social Changes 
Which I Have Seen,” which have been appearing in 
the Zadler for some months past. I referred a few 
weeks ago to Dr. Horton’s call for a Puritan protest 
against some of the social evils which Mr. Russell had 
described. Here is Mr. Russell’s reply : 

“Well, frankly I think that an amiable insanity deludes 
my reverend friend if he expects a moral reformation in the 
sort of society which I have been describing. It would tax 
the combined energies of St. John the Baptist, Savonarola, 
the two Wesleys, and George Whitefield all rolled into one 
to convince the people whom I have in my mind of their 
ethical shortcomings. They have made their own beds, in 
every sense of that expressive phrase, and must lie on them 
till the cataclysm comes which will bring us all to our 
senses.” 

I am glad, however, to see that in this concluding 
paper, in which he sums up the more serious changes 
of which he has been writing so agreeably for the last 
three months, Mr. Russell finds something good to set 
against the decadence into which he sees English 
society sinking. What he does see is a ‘ greatly 
increased activity of those who are really good.” 


THE old days in which active religion amongst the 
landed classes confined itself chiefly to ‘‘ pottering about 
among the cottages, or teaching a class of well-washed 
children in the Sunday school,” are over, and this is 
what Mr. George Russell finds to-day : 

“Well-dressed young men combine dancing with 
slumming. Untidiness and dulness are no longer the 
necessary concomitants of virtue. Officers of the Guards 
sing in the choir and serve the altar. Men whose names are 
written in the book of the peerage as well as the Book of 
Life conduct Bible-classes and hand round the hymn-books 
at mission services. The group of young M.P.s who have 
been nicknamed ‘ Hughligans’ show the astonished House 
of Commons that religion is as practical a — as politics, 
and (as one of them lately said) they cheerfully encounter 
that hot water which is the modern substitute for boiling oil. 
The universities send their best athletes and their social 
favourites to curacies in the slums or martyrdom in the 
mission-field.” 

So much for the men. Mr. Russell finds an even greater 
change amongst the women. He describes how 
‘*every well-organised parish has its staff of women- 
workers, who combine method with enthusiasm and 
piety with common sense. Belgravia and Mayfair send 
armies ot district visitors to Hoxton and Poplar. Girls 
from fashionable homes, pretty and well-dressed sacri- 
fice their evenings to clubs and social gatherings for 
factory hands and maids of all work.” 


Anp yet the conclusion that this wise and genial 
observer comes to, after balancing the good and the bad, 
is that, ‘‘while some changes have been simply in- 
nocuous, and a few even beneficial, the great majority 
have been gross and palpable deteriorations.” Well, 
it may be true of that section of the popula- 
tion with which Dr. Horton says he does not 
come into contact, but with which Mr. Russell does. 
But with regard to the life of the great bulk of 
well-to-do inhabitants, of what a park orator once 
described as ‘‘this so-called England of ours,” I am 
proud to enrol myself on the side of the optimists. We 
may not be such strict formalists as our forefathers. 
If we want to go to sleep on Sunday we no longer 
choose a pew to go to sleep in, and we sometimes walk 
after a golf ball on the same day instead of after a too 
heavy mid-day meal. But even in this matter of 
church-going, I believe that on the whole we do 
better than our progenitors. St. Alban’s, Holborn, 


is always full, and so very often is the vast ex- 
panse under the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


And 
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as for the City Temple, quite a large number of people 
are willing to pay sixpence to go in by the early door. 
and avoid the crush of Dr. Parker’s more straitened 
devotees. And, apart from church-going, the improve- 
ment is more marked still. Philanthropy has enlarged 
its bounds and doubled its intelligence. Our bodies 
are healthier than those of our forefathers, and our 
minds saner. Even our taste is recovering from the 
Victorian nightmare, and Tottenham Court-road is 
treading in the footsteps of William Morris, as the page 
trod in those of the Good King Wenceslas. It is a 
good world already, and it is trying hard to be better. 


—_—_—_ —— 


Mr. A. G. HALEs, the somewhat flamboyant corre- 
spondent of the Dazly News in those far-off days when 
no one had even begun to say that the war was over, 
has entered the ranks of the novelists. He has added 
a new terror to the ‘‘ Dedication.” Thus he prefaces 
The Viking Strain: 


“This book is dedicated to one J. F. Archibald, Esq., editor of 
the Sydney Bulletin, not out of any feeling of personal friend- 
ship (for no Australian literary man owes him less than I 
do), but because of his splendid service to the cause of 
Australian nationhood, and the example of fearlessness and 
honesty he has set all Australia’s younger journalists. At 
the same time I would humbly recommend to his attention 
the 2oth Chapter of Proverbs, 3rd verse.” 


The reader at this point, curiosity overcoming lazi- 
ness, will rise from his comfortable easy chair and 
go upstairs to his bedroom to refer to the passage in 
question. There he will find it written: ‘‘ It is an 
honour for a man to cease from strife; but every fool 
will be meddling.” My recollection of the Sydney 
Bulletin, during a visit to the Antipodes some years ago, 
is of a paper which, if it had ceased from strife, would 
have also ceased to exist altogether. Its labours on 
behalf of Australian nationhood, whatever that may be, 
have probably been taken in hand since those times. 
Mr. Phil May, who was then on the staff, counted 
for a good deal. Are we to gather from Mr. 
Hales’s Dedication that he considers the present editor 
a fool, or is only warning him that he is in danger of 
being thought one ? 


I HAVE been reminded by a paragraph concerning 
the ghost story in connection with Bisham Abbey of a 
curious one not unlike it which is told of Ethie Castle, 
the home of the Earls of Northesk, and once one of the 
many residences of Cardinal Beaton. I quote the story 
as it was told by the late Mr. Horace Pym : 


‘* Many years ago it is said that a lady in the castle 
destroyed her young child in one of the rooms, which 
afterwards bore the stigma of the association. Eventually 
the room was closed, the door screwed up, and heavy 
wooden shutters were fastened outside the windows. But 
those who occupied the rooms above and below this 
gruesome chamber would often hear, in the watches of the 
night, the pattering of little feet over the floor, and the 
sound of the little wheels of a child’s cart being dragged 
to and fro ; a peculiarity connected with this sound being that 
one wheel creaked aud chirruped as it moved, Years rolled by, 
and the room continued to bear its sinister character until 
the late Lord Northesk succeeded to the property, when he 
very wisely determined to bring, if possible, the legend to an 
end, and probe the ghostly story to its truthful or fictitious 
base. Consequently he had the outside window shutters 
removed, and the heavy wall-door unscrewed, and then, 
with some members of his family present, ordered the door 
to be forced back. When the room was open and the birds 
began to sing it proved to be quite destitute of furniture or 
ornament. It hada bare hearthstone, on which some bare 
ashes still rested, and by the side of the hearth was a child’s 
little wooden go-cart on four solid wooden wheels! Turn- 
ing to his daughter my lord asked her to wheel the little cai- 
riage across the floor of the room. When she did so it was 
with a strange sense of something uncanny that the listeners 
heard one wheel creak and chirrup as it ran!” 


The room is.now devoted to ordinary uses and the 
ghostly sounds are no longer heard, but the go-cart is 
still preserved at Ethie. The story is well authenticated 


—of the footsteps and the creaking wheel having been 
heard by many people still alive, and before the room 
was opened—and if there is any explanation of it which 
leaves the supposed ghost out of account it is difficult 
to see what it can be. 


M. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 


By MunIcEPs. 


“A Grascow.” 

As was, perhaps, to be expected, Quarter Sessions 
have reversed the Glasgow Bench’s decision on the 
barmaid question, ze., they have renewed certain 
licenses which the justices refused. Whether desirable 
or not, no one could doubt that the bailies took 
a generous view of their powers and a rather cen- 
sorious view of their townsmen. In Tuesday’s 
Morning Leader Miss Mona Wilson discusses the 
question from the trade unionist standpoint. She 
objects to the conditions of the work rather than to the 
work itself. A cotton operative may only work ten 
hours a day, with a half holiday on Saturday and a 
whole Sunday, and has two hours a day for 
meals. A barmaid’s working day, on the other 
hand, has absolutely no legal limit — ‘‘an average 
working week of 1o1 hours being not unknown.” 
Hours of rest are often inadequate, the living-in system 
prevails, and ‘‘ places vary enormously.” Miss Wilson 
concludes, reasonably enough, by inquiring : 

“Ts it desirable to deprive of their means of livelihood a 
whole class of women who are—many of them—working 
under disgracefully bad conditions without first making an 
effort to improve those conditions ?” 

Meanwhile, her advice to barmaids is that they should 
form organisations. 


CHARITY AND THE Poor Law. 


Under this title Mr. S. D. Fuller, in a little book 
of sixty pages (Swan and Co., 1s.), pleads for ‘‘ dis- 
crimination ” in poor relief. He believes that it is both 
possible and expedient to treat the ‘‘ deserving ” poor 
in a different way from the ‘‘ undeserving.” Such treat- 
ment, he explains, has been directly inculcated by the 
Local Government Board, at least under the sympathetic 
rules of Mr. Stansfeld. Mr. Fuller’s plan is, of course, 
to give out-door relief to the ‘* deserving ’’—the victims 
of misfortune, sickness, and old age—but to insist 
rigorously on the workhouse test in the sturdy beggars’ 
and vagrants’ cases. But guardians’ efforts must be 
supplemented by ‘‘ discriminating and sympathetic 
charity,” e.g., by private individuals or societies finding 
situations for men ‘‘ down on their luck,” or by small 
pensions given in really deserving cases by wealthy 
neighbours. Mr. Fuller’s idea, in fact, is co-operation 
between the guardians, the C.O.S. and the local clergy 
and ministers. Describing, apparently, the work of the 
Paddington Board (of which he was chairman), he says 
this combination ‘‘ largely reduced pauperism, saved 
the ratepayers many thousands of pounds, and helped 
to bring the rich more in touch with the poor.” 


Sir E. Srracuey’s BILt. 


This is in effect an attempt to carry out, in one 
direction, Mr. Fuller’s ideal. It amends an Act of 1894 
so as to debar guardians, when considering applications 
for outdoor relief, from counting against the applicant 
any sick-pay under five shillings a week received by him 
from a friendly society. This modest proposal aroused 
violent opposition from Mr. Gibbs, because it ‘‘ gave a 
bonus to insufficient thrift,” and from Mr. T. W. Russell, 
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because it did not reform the whole Poor Law. In 
reality, as Sir W. Foster explained, the bill only makes 
universal and compulsory the existing practice of the 
more enlightened and humane guardians. Mr. Long 
announced with extraordinary vehemence that he would 
support the bill ‘‘ not only as a private member but as 
the Minister responsible for the department connected 
with the Poor Law.” He also stated, in reply to Mr. H. 
Hobhouse, that recipients of relief under the bill would 
suffer the usual disfranchisement. Still, he believed 
strongly in discriminating between the deserving and 
undeserving. With this support Sir Edward carried 
his second reading by 162 to 19 votes. 


Tue LIcENSE DUTIEs. 


Mr. Robertson renewed his demand on Wednesday 
for a revision and an increase of the license duties. In 
reply, the Chancellor of the Exchequer went further 
than he has hitherto gone in admitting the justice and 
feasibility of this important reform : 

‘As to the license duties, these in one form or another 
were now handed over to the local authorities, and they 
might be quite sure the local authorities would not give them 
up. Parliament might, of course, take the whole of the 
proceeds from licenses and make g ants to the local authori- 
ties, and increase the charge on a license, The amount of 
the duties might be increased as far as the larger public- 
houses are concerned, but I do not believe that the hon. 
member or any one else would obtain a large increase of 
revenue on the license duties from ,the smaller public- 
houses, which form the vast majority, I think 98 per cent. 


in Ireland.” 
Probably Sir Michael’s plan is the best. At present 
these duties are actually collected by the central 
Government, to be handed over to the local authorities. 
Thus even now they are hardly distinguishable from 
grants-in-aid. A simple alternative might be found in 
the discontinuing of some of the least defensible grants. 
At any rate, the difficulty is one of machinery, not of 
principle. Sir Michael then argued that ‘‘ to impose a 
fine on the granting of fresh licenses would create a 
greater vested interest than anything now existing.” 
Mr. Robertson replied that he would impose an addi- 
tional duty, not only on new licenses, but on all 
existing licenses. To this Sir Michael agreed. “I 
quite admit that something might be done in the 
matter.” With such admissions, why did he not 


substitute this source of revenue for his corn and 
cheque taxes ? 


(Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to MUNICEPS, Speaker offices.] 





FROM ABROAD. 


THE DICTATORSHIP IN ALSACE-LORRAINE. 
U’ to the last moment of his stay in Strassburg the 

determination of the Kaiser to abolish the famous 
“Dictator paragraph” was kept a secret. In fact, it would 
appear that although Wilheim II., with his usual eye for 
the picturesque, dated his proclamation May 9, the thirty- 
first anniversary of the Treaty of Frankfort, the momen- 
tous decision was not arrived at until the following day. 
But the temptation to issue a manifesto from the ruined 
castle of Hohkonigsberg upon the anniversary of a day 
which is still associated in Alsace-Lorraine with painful 
memories was too strong; hence it was not until some 
hours later that the public knew that the Kaiser had 
stood out for a long time against the representations of the 
State Secretary, Herr von Koller, and the Burgermeister 
of Strassburg, both of whom strongly urged the repeal 
of the obnoxious clause. Yet, although the Kaiser’s re- 
luctance to embark upon a possibly troubled sea was 
natural, the fate of the “Dictator paragraph” has long 
been sealed. When the Statthalter, Prince von Hohen- 


lohe. Langenburg, five years ago put the measure on the 
shelf, and the Reichstag, interpreting the wishes of all 
sections of the population on the Reichsland, three times 
voted for its repeal, the end was visibly approaching. None 
the less, the certainty of an early removal of the clause 
from the statute-book is hailed with relief by the whole 
of the people—Germans, because they looked upon it as 
a mildew upon pro-Teutonic sentiment, and Alsatians, be- 
cause it placed them under a perpetual stigma of inequality 
before the law. 

With the “Dictator paragraph” disappears the most 
prominent feature of the Bismarck regime in the Reichs- 
land, a fitting symbol of government by force, of adminis- 
tration backed up by bayonets. There is reason to believe 
that the successive heads of government in Alsace-Lor- 
raine were somewhat aghast at the enormous powers which 
the Chancellor insisted upon thrusting into their hands. 
At all events, Oberpriasident von Moller, Statthalter von 
Manteuffel and the two Princes Hohenlohe have never 
ventured to give the people anything more than compara- 
tively mild and spasmodic doses of coercion. For instance, 
under the clause authorising the expulsion of inconveniently 
active politicians, not more than thirty in all have been 
sent over the frontier, yet in almost every case the victims 
were men deservedly held in high honour and repute. The 
General Vicar Rapp, of the Bishop of Strassburg, led the 
procession. An Ultramontane to the finger tips, he had 
stoutly opposed the introduction of the system depriving 
the clergy of the school monopoly. That was in 1873, and 
for fourteen years the Dictator slumbered, to awake again 
in order to settle matters with the newly-elected members 
for Metz and Mulhausen, Antoine and Lalance. Lalance 
made his peace with the authorities, and his successor, 
Roack-Dollfuss, who in 1895 was similarly struck by the 
thunderbolt of the Dictator, showed himself no less accom- 
modating. Far heavier was the mortality among the Press. 
First of all, at the end of 1870, were stifled on the same 
day the Mulhausen “protest” journal, Z’Zndustriel, and 
the German Chauvinistic, Deutsche Zeitung, published at 
Strassburg. Fourteen years later succumbed the Uxion 
and the Odehenblatt in Strassburg, together with a 
satirical sheet entitled the Schilkemer Echo, all victims 
of Statthalter Manteuffel’s regime. ‘Towards the end of 
the eighties several newspapers were put to sleep in the 
lethal chamber. In 1894 the Socialist sheet Z/sass-Lothe- 
ringische Volkszeitung, in 1897 the ALulhauser Volks- 
blatt and the clerical Colmarer Zeitung were suppressed. 
These were times in which the Press scarcely ventured to 
breathe, so fierce were the threats from official quarters 
against every free expression of opinion adverse to the Ad- 
ministration. Ostensibly all this activity of the machinery 
of despotism was directed against the emigrants from 
Alsace upon the other side of the Vosges, but while the 
Reichslanders felt the force of the blows the French 
agitators enjoyed a complete security. There was even a 
time when the Frankfurter Zeitung and the Kdélnische 
Zeitung were prevented from entering the conquered pro- 
vinces. Finally the system broke down of its own weight ; 
the immigrant Germans denounced it not less vehemently 
than the old Alsatian population. 

What effect the abrogation of the clause will have 
remains to be seen, but it is idle to expect any radical 
change in the temper of the people so long as they are 
governed by laws entirely different to those under which 
the remainder of the subjects of the Kaiser are ruled. 
Special Press laws will still restrict free criticism when the 
hated “Paragraph 10” shall be no more; and amid the 
bewildering chaos of measures adopted from time to time 
it is difficult for a citizen to pick his way without involun- 
tarily falling into the meshes. “Once,” exclaims Dr. Julius 
Petersen, in a canter of rhetorical enthusiasm (“ Der Kampf 
um das Deutschtum ”), “once let the Alsatians join from 
their hearts in the cry, ‘Deutschland, Deutschland iiber 
Alles!’ and then they will have a claim to become treated 
in every respect upon an equality with the other inhabi- 
tants of the various Bunderstaaten.” Yet that day is as- 
suredly far remote. 


Strassburg-in-Elsass. E. R. D. 


Pe games et real. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


BOOKS FOR BOER PRISONERS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Will you allow me to make it known through 
your columns that I have received from the Chaplain to the 
St. Helena Boer prisoners a list of books that would be 
welcome for their library. I shall be glad to send this list 
to anyone who would like to see what books are required, 
and to receive copies, old or new, of the books named for 
forwarding to St. Helena.—Yours, &c., 

Amy Coates. 
Passmore Edwards Settlement, Tavistock-place, W.C. 


“THE COMPLETE WAGNERIAN.” 
5iz,—It would be interesting to many of your musical 
readers if “H. F. C.” would state precisely the music of 
Wagner he refers to in the following statements, which he 
makes in your issue of April 26: 
_ “But Wagner’s most characteristic music is not alive; 
it does not exist by and for itself; it has no laws or reason 
of its own; it borrows a fictitious rhythm from the feelings of 
people in a play—as if one were to write ten thousand lines 
of poetry, each beautiful in itself, but only connected to- 
gether by the fact that their first letters made up the words 
of a story, and that the course of the story determined the 
colour of each line. It is beautiful dead music; or living, 
if it lives at all, with a strange unhealthy life-after-death, of 
which the one thing that any man can declare with cer- 
tainty is that it acts most terribly on the nerves.” 


—Yours, &c., 
N. K. 
JANNOCK. 

Sir,—In your issue of the 26th ult., under the word 
“ Jannock,” appear two interesting letters, in both of which 
“jannock” is claimed to be a Lancashire word (which is no 
doubt true), but which reminds me of the story of the 
youthful rustic Lake guide, who, at the end of a day of 
sight-seeing, announced gravely to a party of tourists, point- 
ing the while to the newly-risen orb: “And yon’s Keswick 
moon.” ‘The word “jannock” I have heard in common 
use in Northumberland, Cumberland, Durham, Yorkshire, 
and other English counties, and have always understood it 
meant genuine or right. Dr. Johnson in his Dictionary 
published by John Jarvis, 1785, notices the word as fol- 
lows: “ Jannock (probably a corruption of bannock), oat- 
bread. A northern word.” ‘The origin of the word is pro- 
bably, as Dr. Johnson says, a corruption of the word “ ban- 
nock ” (which in its old sense meant oat-cake), propagated 
(vivd voce) by the Borderers on both sides of the Tweed, 
and derived in the first instance from the remarks of the 
older generation of Borderers, on the introduction of 
Maslin, or “Mashlum Bannocks,” which were mixed, 
masked, or disguised bannocks, or cakes, and therefore 
scoffed at by the elders in each family as not being the 
true and honest “bannock” which they had known in 
youth, made of oatmeal only. Whereas, the “ Mashlum 
Bannocks” contained various mixtures of pea, bean, 
barley, rye, wheat, and oat meals ; therefore, would be said 
to be more or less “ bannock” or “ not bannock,” accord- 
ing to the taste or whim of each individual eater, until it 
became a rural adage or proverb (in which latter the 
language of the border counties is very rich). I have also 
heard the word under discussion pronounced joanock, 
jonick, jeanick, &c., changing to suit different dialects in 
which it had found a home; much the same as the “ Mash- 
lum-Bannock” must have come varied from the girdle of 
the different housewives, when put on the table with cheese, 
milk, or ale. The “ Mashlum-Bannock” was well known 
as late as thirty years ago, in the nomenclature of the old- 
fashioned farmhouses of Northumberland, as “ barley- 
dicks,” and the young plowboys (birkeys), who were hired 
every six months, and housed and all found at the farm- 
houses, partook at nearly every meal of “ Mashlum-Ban- 
nocks,” or “ barley-dicks,” and were generally known by the 

sobriquet of “turnip-dicks ” themselves.—Yours, &c., 

ROBERT SWORDY. 


REVIEWS. 


MR. BRYCE’S LAST VOLUMES. 

STUDIES IN HISTORY AND JURISPRUDENCE. 
D.C.L. Two vols. Oxford: 
net. 


By James Bryce, 
The Clarendon Press. 25s. 


Wuy should books of solid worth and permanent interest 
be reviewed at breakneck speed, as though the reviewer 
were afraid they would lose their vogue and turn to lumber 
before he has cut the leaves of his “ advance copy,” and 
raced through a few selected passages ? The composition 
of the sixteen essays which make up these handsome 
volumes was spread over nearly a quarter of a century, and 
they run to over a thousand pages of fair print. A humble 
reader, therefore, must claim some breathing space before 
he can bring himself to write of them. And even then it 
is difficult to crystallise impressions of treatises so uncon- 
nected in subject as, say, “Primitive Iceland” and “The 
Nature of Sovereignty.” ‘There is, however, to be found 
running through most of the collection a common thread, 
to wit, that most fascinating, most elusive, and—for minds 
less subtle and well-balanced than Mr. Bryce’s—most 
dangerous clue of an historical analogy. ‘The comparison 
between the institutions of Rome and the institutions of 
England—this is Mr. Bryce’s main topic; he approaches it 
from many sides, and always with that supreme qualifica- 
tion, so characteristic of all his historical work, of what for 
want of better phrase may be called “binocular vision.” 
Mr. Bryce, in other words, not only views history as one 
who has been both Professor of Civil Law at Oxford and 
Cabinet Minister at Westminster, but he allows each experi- 
ence to correct and amplify the other so as to produce a 
just and perfect image. Most men with such a double out- 
look have not this power of adjustment, of focus; they 
either lose the sight of one eye altogether, or contract a 
permanent squint. If it were not so, philosophers would 
have become kings long ago. 

The freshness and sanity of this double point of view 
appear nowhere more forcibly than in the first paper of 
the series, on “ The Roman Empire and the British Empire 
in India.” Others before Mr. Bryce have essayed the com- 
parison—Sir William Hunter, for instance, and Sir William 
Grant. But no one has ever seized on the really vital fea- 
tures of similitude and contrast with such easy skill. As 
Rome was the principal agent in creating a world-civilisa- 
tion in antiquity, so in England among the moderns. But of 
the three territorial groups into which falls the British 
Empire overseas—the self-governing colonies, the Crown 
colonies, and India—it is the last alone which can usefully 
be compared with the Empire of Rome. India is compact, 
and is “ governed on the same principles and by the same 
methods over an area not indeed as wide as that of the 
Roman Empire, but more populous than the Roman Empire 
was in its palmiest days,” for India has a population of nearly 
290 millions, as against the 100 millions or less who enjoyed 
the pax Romana. The points of resemblance are numerous : 
neither Rome nor England set out with a purpose of con- 
quest, for the English went to India merely as traders, and 
were drawn more and more into fighting there for much the 
same reason as the Romans fought in Sicily—to prevent 
their rivals establishing control over it. Rome took fully 
three centuries to complete her empire-building, whereas 
India was painted pink in a century and a quarter ; but then 
England was fighting adversaries vastly inferior in arms and 
discipline, and, moreover, she had the good fortune to en- 
counter the weakest of her antagonists first. “ Had she, in 
those early days, when her forces were slender, been op- 
posed by the valour of Marathas or Sikhs, instead of by the 
feeble Bengalis and Madrassis, her ambitions might have 
been nipped in the bud.” Rome’s occasional reverses— 
the defeat of Crassus and, the disaster to Varus—have their 
parallel in the English retreat from Cabul in 1843. Con- 
quest has given to Roman and Anglo-Indian administration 
alike a permanently military character. Indian railways 
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are no less strategic than Roman roads, and like them con- 
tribute enormously to the security and internal peace of 
districts which before the conquerors came were in con- 
stant turmoil. ‘The frontiers, natural and scientific, of the 
two Empires provide another striking line of analogy. 
Armenia, with its short-lived dynasties, its rugged moun- 
tains, its warlike patriots, its religious enthusiasms, and its 
uncertain relations with its neighbours, was Rome’s 
Afghanistan. Note again the parallel suggested by the re- 
cruiting of natives for the Indian army—some of them even 
from the hills beyond the British boundary. The com- 
parison recurs when we pass from the military to the ad- 
ministrative aspect. “'The government of India by the Eng- 
lish resembles that of her provinces by Rome in being 
thoroughly despotic. In both cases, whatever may have 
been done for the people, nothing was or is done by the 
people.” Yet the English, like the Romans, have per- 
mitted such local self-government as they found to subsist 
—the Indian village with its traditional council is so far a 
counterpart of the ancient “ free ” municipalities. Here, how- 
ever, observe a distinction: if the Romans were despots in 
their provinces, their Emperors were hardly less despotic in 
Rome itself, whereas the inconsistency between democracy 
in London and absolutism in Calcutta is “ patent and in- 
evitable.” And whereas “in the third century a.p., a Gaul, 
a Spaniard, a Pannonian, a Bithynian, a Syrian, called him- 
self a Roman, and for all practical purposes was a Roman,” 
considerations of climate, of colour, of caste, and of lan- 
guage have made it necessarily true that “the Englishman 
does not become an Indian, nor the Indian an Englishman.” 
Comparisons suggested by such topics as finance and mis- 
sions, and a most interesting discussion of the retroactive 
influence of India upon English politics, conclude an essay 
full of subtle observation and cunningly applied learning, 
which may be fittingly taken as an example of Mr. Bryce’s 
method throughout. 

Other aspects of the same comparison are dealt with 
in turn. The legislative methods of Rome and England, 
the course of legal development in the two countries, their 
respective constitutions, their respective marriage laws, the 
extension of their respective legal systems throughout the 
world—all these come in for due discussion, and the treat- 
ment is always designed, not to gain applause for paraded 
learning or startling paradox, but to bring out the true 
nature of Roman and English civilisation by a judicious use 
of the comparative method. Other essays besides those 
composing this Anglo-Roman cycle—notably an analysis 
of the vanished constitutions of the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State, and a lecture in which the now familiar 
distinction between “ flexible” and “rigid” constitutions 
was first made clear—are of first-rate interest and import- 
ance, but for most readers the analogy between Imperial 
Rome and Imperial England will be the kernel of the whole. 
Here everyone must feel that Mr. Bryce writes like a 
scholar—and reads like a romance. ‘These volumes should 
be prescribed as a text-book for the examination of bud- 
ding Imperialists: rightly studied and wisely applied, they 
would turn out a race of Empire-builders, indeed ! 

J. A. S. 





TRIBAL CUSTOM IN ANGLO-SAXON LAW. 


TRIBAL CustoM IN ANGLO-SAxoN Law: Being an Essay Supple. 
mental to (1) The English Village Community (2) The Tribal 
System in Wales. By Frederick Seebohm, LL.D., F.S.A. 
London: Longmans. 1902. 


TuHIs is one of the most important books on social history 
which has seen the light in recent years ; and it will stand as 
a triumphant vindication of the method so brilliantly inaugu- 
rated'by Mainc, now nearly half a century ago, in his epoch- 
making work on Ancient Law. The styles of the two writers 


are in admirable contrast. Maine had an almost Gallic light- 
ness of touch, which summed up the results of long investi- 
gation in a few epigrammatic sentences, full of brilliant 
generalisation. Dr. Seebohm takes us patiently over the 
whole evidence, cautiously avoiding hasty conclusions, and 
modestly deprecating his really great achievements. Each 
is equally convincing to different minds. The reader who 
accepts results on faith will be content with Maine. ‘The 
reader who prefers to see the proofs will be grateful to Dr. 
Seebohm. 


The main object of Dr. Seebohm’s trilogy is, of 
course, to show that in England, as elsewhere, the type of 
society with which we are familiar in modern times was pre- 
ceded by a wholly different type of society, to which Maine 
gave the expressive name of patriarchal. At the close of 
the eighteenth century, before the industrial revolution had 
inaugurated the régime of commercial and industrial organi- 
sation, society in Western Europe was essentially feudal, 
that is to say, it was based on the two great facts of poli- . 
tical allegiance and landownership. And, in spite of the 
enormous development of commerce and industry, these 
factors still, to a great extent, dominate modern social life. 
How these great factors came into existence was, half a 
century ago, little understood. According to the shallow 
explanations of orthodox writers, monarchy and landlordism 
were primordial facts; and such privileges as the humbler 
members of society enjoyed were treated as encroachments 
upon the good nature of their superiors. The writings of 
Maine did much to dispel the orthodox fiction; and per- 
haps he was, in his later days, a little regretful of his earlier 
efforts. Happily, Maine’s best work is likely to prove also 
his most effectual. It is fairly safe to predict that his 
Ancient Law will be read by thousands of young men, long 
after the somewhat hysterical jeremiads of his Popular 
Government have passed into oblivion. For Ancient Law 
has founded a school of thought, of which the works of 
Dr. Seebohm are some of the ripest and most valuable 
products. 

In the first of his three essays, that on the English 
Village Community, Dr. Seebohm showed, in our judg- 
ment conclusively, that a careful examination of the evi- 
dence disproved the feudal origin of English land economy 
in the later Middle Ages. The feudal element was un- 
questionably there ; but it was an interloper, not a creator. 
Looked at from above, the English village was, no doubt, 
a group of tenants, or serfs, under the control of a lord. 
But, looked at from below, from the point of view of the 
villager himself, it was a community, an organised body of 
co-operators, working on a communal, though not, of course, 
a collectivist, system. In other words, the village had not 
a single but a dual ‘character. Which of the two was the 
older ? Much, evidently, depended on the answer to be 
given to this question ; no less, in fact, than one whole con- 
ception of the course of English social history. 


Feeling that such a grave question was not to be 
answered without adequate care, Dr. Seebohm then turned 
aside to study a most valuable piece of evidence, the struc- 
ture of Welsh society, as revealed by the English conquests 
of the thirteenth century. The results of this study are 
contained in the second of his essays, Te Tribal System in 
Wales, published in 1895. In the present condition of the 
documents known as “'The Ancient Laws of Wales,” much 
must necessarily remain obscure. But, briefly speaking, 
the picture revealed by Dr. Seebohm’s admirable essay may 
be described as “the manor in the making.” The weak- 
ness of the feudal element in independent Wales brought 
out into strong relief those features of rural economy which 
had been obscured by the success of that element in Eng- 
land, and silenced for ever the sceptics who were inclined 
to treat Maine’s “ patriarchal theory” as a brilliant myth. 
It did not, of course, logically follow, that what existed in 
the Wales of the thirteenth century had existed in the 
England of the eighth. But it was no longer possible to 
scout such a suggestion as a dream. Almost con- 
temporary with Dr. Seebohm’s Welsh researches are 


the masterly essays of Professor Maitland on Domes- 
day and Beyond, of Professor Vinogradoff on Vil- 
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lainage in England, and of Mr. Round on Feudal England, 
together with Mr. Corbett’s useful studies on The Tribal 
Hidage and Domesday Book. And now Dr. Seebohm has 
girded himself up for a final assault upon the great problem 
of Teutonic origins; and he has done his work with a 
thoroughness, a coolness of judgment, and an insight which 
make us confident that, if he has not removed all our diffi- 
culties, he has at least brought us many steps nearer to the 
goal. 


Merely by way of preface, Dr. Seebohm has given us a 
most interesting study of the coinage of early medieval 
Europe, a study which, incidentally, lifts the veil from the 
early struggles of civilisation, and shows us man striving to 
express himself for the first time in the language of industry. 
Even in these early struggles, the future of industry, as a 
great common bond of mankind, is clearly suggested. 
Sharp are the lines which divide tribe from tribe; but the 
value of the ox and the sheep, and therefore the ratio be- 
tween them, tend to become uniform from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Baltic. And so, when payments in sheep and 
oxen are replaced by payments in silver and gold, it is 
possible for a skilled economist like Dr. Seebohm to trace, 
under infinite varieties of names, a practically uniform cur- 
rency throughout the whole of Western Europe.  Inci- 
dentally, Dr. Seebohm mentions the interesting fact that 
the Frisian coin known as a schaap (sheep) survived to 
comparatively modern times. We do not know if he is aware 
that, in the sixteenth century, a French ordonnance pro- 
hibited, under severe penalties, the introduction into France 
of coins known as “the cows of Béarn.” 


But, it may be asked, what has all this to do with the 
structure of early English society? Just this: that our most 
minute information respecting the social life of our fore- 
fathers comes from those records of ancient custom, which 
are very largely concerned with fixing the werge/ds, and 
other payments, which a society struggling towards order 
and peace is most anxious to substitute for the wild justice 
of revenge. A society based on kinship naturally settles its 
wrongs by the method of the blood feud; and pride of 
pedigree, though it lingers on into societies which might be 
offended if they were called barbaric, takes its origin from 
the days when the “kinless man” had poor chance of 
redress, for there was no central power, with its judges and 
police, to do him right. And so, if we can but read the 
evidence of those uncouth lists of penalties, we shall go far to 
recover the long-lost ideas on which patriarchal society 
rested, This is the final task which Dr. Seebohm so patiently 
pursues from one country to another, from Spain in the 
south to Scandinavia in the north, from the Wessex Law to 
the Mercian Law, from the Mercian Law to the Danelaw, 
and, finally, to that last surviving home of primeval English 
life, the Kingdom of Kent, where, untouched by invasions 
of Dane and Norseman and Norman, the ancient custom 
lingered longest. Of the many sheaves which fall to his 
sickle as he reaps this harvest, we cannot here speak. Our 
object has been rather to describe Dr. Seebohm’s method 
than its results. Nor can we always agree with him in detail. 
We do not believe, for example, that primitive man holds 
the master responsible for the damage done by his slave or 
beast. Primitive man “goes for” the ostensible culprit— 
witness the Beast Trials, which survived till the end of the 
Middle Ages ; and it is only an advance of humanity which 
allows the master to buy off the offender by paying the 
damage. Nor do we think that early society ignores the 
offence of the man who is guilty of homicide within the kin. 
There can be no feud for it, of course ; but it is one of the 
“bootless crimes” which involve that indignant expulsion 
by the whole society which is the parent of the later “ out- 
lawry.” These details do not, however, materially affect 
Dr. Seebohm’s argument. He has given us a fascinating 
book, full of interest and material for every student of the 
problems of society. It will, we trust, do much to stem 
that overflow of shallow ignorance and prejudice, which just 
now threatens to swamp the fair domain won for progress 
by the great scientific achievements of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 


EDWARD JENKS. 


THE POWER OF PESTALOZZI. 


PESTALOZZI, AND THE FOUNDATION OF THE MODERN ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL. By A. Pinloche, Professor in the Lycée 
Charlemagne and the Ecole Polytechnique, Paris. London: 
Heinemann. “The Great Educators” Series. 8vo., 
pp. xXvi., 306. 


Way is it that the weird yet winning figure of Pestalozzi is 
beginning once again to rivet the thoughts of educators all 
over the world? It is likely to be with him as (to mention 
a far greater name) it has been with St. Francis of Assisi. 
Something in the personality of the man burns like a flame 
and draws our thoughts to him. ‘There is a strong revival 
of interest in him and in his ideals of education. What he 
had in mind and what he tried to do are becoming clearer 
to us than they were to students of the last generation. 
Tendencies, which he felt with the sensitive prescience of 
genius, are plainly showing themselves, and we are there- 
fore able to appreciate, more than once was possible, the 
deep significance of his experiments and the pathos of his 
failure to get himself understood. He saw that all true 
education is a preparation for life, and therefore that it 
depends in large measure for its well-being on our being 
able to foresee what will be the economic and social con- 
ditions under which the boys and girls whom we are edu- 
cating will have to live, and what are likely to be the nature 
and actual duties of their adult life. All education suffers 
when, as at the present time, the stream of social change 
is running like a mill-race. Stability of social ideals, fore- 
seeable conditions of home-life and of employment, are 
essential to the best kinds of early training, to the laying of 
sure foundations of individual character, and to the de- 
velopment of a strong but well-poised sense of social re- 
sponsibility. When it is so uncertain what the social and 
intellectual future has in store for us, how can the average 
school feel certain of its power to furnish the average pupil 
with the skill, the outlook, and the habits which social 
changes beyond our power to foresee or to control may 
render advantageous to the rising generation? Yet it is 
with the average school and the average pupil that the 
modern statesman is bound chiefly to concer1 himself. 
Clever children may find their way through their difficulties 
with but little help. The central problem of the modern 
educational movement is to do the best for the masses, for 
the rank and file, for the commonplace. What is wanted is 
hat the best things should be “in widest commonalty 
spread.” But what are “the best things”? What is best 
for one order of society is not best for another. And for 
what sort of social conditions are we to educate the masses 
of our people ? For the ideal of Mr Ruskin or for that of 
Mr. H. G. Wells? For a social order inspired by Tolstoy 
or for one controlled by men like Mr. Pierpont Morgan ? 
Or perhaps for the rapt, world-renouncing retirement of a 
twentieth-century Little Gidding ? All the world is call- 
ing out for better education, but the question “What do 
you mean by better education ?” remains fuller of diffi- 
culty than ever. The world-wide unrest in education is the 
direct and inevitable outcome of deep-seated social and 
ethical unrest. So it was in Pestalozzi’s time, as it is in 
cur own. To him, too—in his younger days especially—- 
it seemed possible, as it may seem to some of us, to avert 
some of the worst of social troubles by timely and search- 
ing efforts for educational reform. Pestalozzi based his 
brightest hopes on the chance of moralising the then exist- 
ing order of society, on deepening the sense of social 
responsibility among the governing classes, among country 
squires, among parents, among schoolmasters. He heard 
the muttering of the revolutionary thunder. He hoped to 
avert the storm by reviving among the responsible classes 
of society a sense of social duty, and by making them prac- 
tise the doctrine that social privilege is based, not on rights 
of selfish enjoyment, but on the discharge of social duty. 
He stood in the gap between the destructive forces of 
revolution and the hard selfishness of inherited privilege. 
But he did not merely write or speak what he felt should 
be done. He devoted his whole life to the doing of it. 
He learnt by doing. From page after page of his involved 
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sentences and rather foggy philosophising, we rise with the 
painful impression of having watched a man, ill-equipped 
with scholastic training and possessing but little exactitude 
of expression, struggling to get into words what was so hot 
in his heart. But no one could come into his presence 
or watch him with children without catching inspiration 
from the fire of his genius. His whole personality was 
aflame with love for little children and for those whom their 
parents or society were neglecting or educating ill. And 
there are few episodes in the whole history of education 
more moving than the account of those few months of work 
among the orphan children at Stanz. He was uncouth 
ugly, untidy, restless, unpractical, over-sanguine, imprudent, 
hot-tempered, vague, dreamy, incapable of discerning some 
of the more obvious signs of the times. But he had the 
supreme gift of genius. Pupils learnt, in a narrow sense of 
the words, little from him, but in a truer sense learnt what 
it matters most to learn. His love for children and 
humanity was boundless. In him met all that was best in 
the ethical influences of Rousseau and of Kant. He tried 
to cut away much of the intricate rubbish of an education 
which had become obsolete. He tried to simplify educa- 
tion, while revealing at the same time the abyssmal depths 
of what at first sight looks simple. His life was full of 
glory and of shame ; of honour and of ruin. He was neither 
revolutionary nor conservative, but a champion of what was 
necessary alike in old and new. He was a son of Protes- 
tantism, and yet a bitter critic of the mischief which, along 
with the good, has come through the political and social 
influence of the Reformation. He was profoundly con- 
vinced of the need of religious belief and of religious 
observances in education: but he had no attachment to the 
corporate tradition of the Church and no special connection 
with any form of approved dogmatism. He welcomed the 
liberalising movement of the Revolution, but was profoundly 
attached to a stable social order and to a hierarchy of duties. 
He saw in every child “a priest or king,” and yet bravely 
faced the fact that the mass of them must live by the work 
of their hands and the sweat of their brow, and in poverty. 
Therefore he would educate them for manual work and for 
poverty—not as living tools for capitalism to use, but in 
order that they might live a workman’s life to the best pur- 


pose, with the wisest frugality, and with inner freedom of 
soul. 


To turn to M. Pinloche’s book. It is a useful book, 
but not an inspiring one. One doubts whether he really 
has insight into Pestalozzi’s meaning. And his know- 
ledge of the history of what had gone before, and of what 
were the intellectual and social influences under which 
Pestalozzi worked, seems dry and weak. The picture of 
Pestalozzi is faint and dull. The essential points in the 
man’s experience are not brought out into relief. But 
every student will welcome the book because of its summary 
of Pestalozzi’s educational doctrines. No such summary 
exists elsewhere in English. But even here M. Pinloche 
disappoints us. His catena of Pestalozzi’s doctrines is 
uncritical because it ignores too much the fact that his 
views underwent profound change from decade to decade. 
And it is pure rubbish to make out that there was no good 
primary education in the world before Pestalozzi came. 
What was wrong was that the old system of primary educa- 
tion had got out or gear with the rapidly-changing social 
conditions of Western Europe. It is a poor service to Pesta- 
lozzi to ignore the great men who went before. Nor, in 
any true sense, is Pestalozzi the “founder of the modern 
elementary school.” We have still to apply Pestalozzi. 
But the time is not yet. But Pestalozzi’s indirect infiuence 
has been immense, and we have in England very good 
reason to be grateful to him. M. Pinloche evidently does 


not know what Pestalozzi’s pupils and writings did for many 
of our schools. : 


The book leaves on our mind three practical warnings. 
First, genius is often a shabby, irregular, irritating thing in 
the practical relations of life; secondly, in no branch of 
social work is experiment so essentially necessary and fruit- 
ful.as in education. Routine and complacency are fatal to 
educational, growth. Thirdly, no true education is possible 


except under conditions in which the teacher knows each 
pupil intimately and out of school hours as well as in the 
schoolroom. 


M. E. S. 





“GOOD SIR HEW.” 


HucHOWN OF THE AWLE RyALE: The Alliterative Poet. A 
Historical Criticism of Fourteenth Century Poems ascribed 
to Sir Hew of Eglintoun. By George Neilson, author of 
“Trial by Combat.” Glasgow: James MacLehose and 
Sons. 1 vol., fcap 4to, with illustrations of the manuscripts, 
&c. Price 6s. net. 


A YEAR ago we had the pleasure of reviewing in these 
columns a very able essay by Mr. George Neilson, dealing 
with John Barbour in his double capacity of poet and 
translator. The present work, though more ample, has 
been designed on similar lines, and with the like object 
of restoring to an old-world author what Mr. Neilson, 
rightly or wrongly, conceives to be that author’s own. 
While, however, there is an amount of affinity between the 
two cases, there is also some measure of difference. Pro- 
bably it is doing no injustice to the average “ well-read” 
person to assume either that he has never heard of Bar- 
bour, or that his acquaintance with the early Scots poet 
is exceedingly meagre. Nevertheless, Barbour has a dis- 
tinct place in literature; as the “maker” of Zhe Bruce, 
a national epic, he is a great figure in the literary annals 
of his age, and we know that he was Archdeacon of Aber- 
deen and a considerable politician. Sir Hew of Eglintoun, 
on the other hand, though better born, and, in Mr. Neil- 
son’s opinion, an incomparably better poet, is now so 
obscure that he has failed to obtain a niche in a temple 
of fame so spacious and hospitable as the Dictionary of 
National Biography. That he was not a nonentity in the 
eyes of a generation nearer to his own is proved conclu- 
sively by Dunbar’s Lament of the Makaris, in which are 
the following stanzas: 


He [z.e. Death] has done petously devour 

The noble Chaucer of Makaris flouir, 

The Monk of Bery, and Gower all three. 
Timor mortis conturbat me. 


The gude Sir Hew of Eglintoun, 

And eik Heryot and Wyntown, 

He has tane out of this countrie! 
Timor mortis conturbat me. 


The chivalrous and difficult task to which Mr. Neilson 
has set his hand is the reconstruction of a reputation 
which, it is evident from these lines, Sir Hew of Eglintoun 
once enjoyed. Instinctively one compares his fate with 
that of moss-grown or ivy-covered walls, often all that 
remains of a proud feudal castle which in days of yore 
dominated the neighbouring champaign. Mr. Neilson, 
however, has advanced reasons for surmising that a truer 
analogy would be a buried city, the wards of which are 
intact and capable of being exposed, so that their inter- 
communications can be seen and understood. As was 
inevitable, he begins the process of excavation by citing 
certain passages from Wyntown’s Orygynale Cronyhkil, in 
which he alludes more than once to a “ Huchown off the 
Awle Ryale,” who, he says, was cunning in literature : 

He made the Gret Gest off Arthure, 


And the Awntyre off Gawane 
The Pystyll als off Swete Swsane 


The chronicler proceeds to add sundry compliments, 
remarking first of all that “he was curyws in hys style,” 
which is very true. He was as curious (in another sense) 


in his style as was Wyntown in his spelling. The question, 
however, may be raised ix limine—What has Sir Hew of 
Eglintoun to do with “Huchown of the Awle Ryale”? 
The name “Huchown,” it has been thought, was a half- 
contemptuous diminutive, and therefore not likely to have 
been used of a person of Sir Hew’s standing. To the 
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unlearned the whole phrase is redolent of a professional 
minstrel, a dependant, a hanger-on. Mr. Neilson, with 
his profound knowledge of the period, has no difficulty in 
disposing of this objection. He shows us that, as a matter 
of common usage, the names “Hew” and “Huchown” 
were applied indifferently to members of the Fraser and 
Campbell families in the fifteenth century. Then, again, 
the expression awle ryale, though somewhat redundant, 
admits of easy explanation, being equivalent to the Latin 
aula regalis, and probably, in Sir Hew’s case, having special 
reference to the Justiciars’ place of session. When we 
take into account the circumstance that in his elegy Dunbar 
associates Sir Hew of Eglintoun with men of literary renown, 
it argues, in our judgment, no small perverseness and 
obstinacy to deny or doubt his identity with Huchown. 
The probability of their being one and the same must be 
held by all reasonable critics as a moral certainty. 


Once this point is conceded, Mr. Neilson’s task is 
simplified. He has unearthed a good deal of information 
about Sir Hew of Eglintoun, which is of gneat service to 
him in maintaining his position that Sir Hew was not only 
cunning in literature, but a voluminous producer—one of 
the most voluminous of the time His champion has not 
succeeded in finding the date of his birth, which, however, 
he places before 1321. The good knight died in 1377. 
On the evidence here presented to us, he appears to have 
been an Anglophile Scot—one who, without ceasing to be 
a true patriot, was enamoured of the feats of chivalry per- 
formed at Cressy and Poitiers, and who saw in the amity, if 
not in the union, of England and Scotland a better hope 
for his country than in the traditional alliance with fallen 
France. Attached to Scotland, he was yet half an English- 
man—a result to which his studies in Arthurian romance 
may have contributed no less than contact with the splen- 
did Court of Edward III. 


There is no need, of course, to suppose that Wyntown 
put forth his list as exhaustive. The works to which he 
refers were merely those which came into his mind at the 
moment; they were not even, perhaps—if we except the 
Gret Gest of f Arthur—those that ranked first in his estima- 
tion. The Gret Gest is generally accepted by scholars as 
an extant romance, now known as the Morte Arthure, on 
which Sir Thomas Malory drew for many of the most 
effective passages in his prose narrative, the Morte 
@’Arthur. The Awntyre off Gawane is less certain, but it 
is highly probable that Wyntown has confused the titles of 
the Awntyrs of Arthur (or Adventures of Arthur) and 
Gawayne and the Grene Knight. It is hardly likely that he 
substituted “Gawane” for “ Arthur” that he might not 
“ grieve” the rime, albeit Huchown, unwilling to “grieve 
the cadence,” called Lucius Emperor when he was really 
Procurator. The third poem, the Pystyll (or Epistle) of f 
Swete Swsane (or Susan), has been preserved under that 
name. 


All three poems, as well as others, are remarkable for 
two things. In the first place, they are written, not in 
thyme, but in “cadence.” By “cadence” is meant alli- 
terative verse, in which each line has three or more words 
beginning with the same letter. Alliterative verse, as it 1s 
found in fourteenth-century productions, is occasionally 
combined, in a greater or less degree, with rhyme, but, sc 
far as English is concerned, it is a type of verse anterior 
to rhyme, which had flourished in Anglo-Saxon times, and 
was now struggling for existence with its younger and more 
vigorous rival. Another feature deserving of attention is 
the language, which is very unlike what we find in Chaucer 
and Gower, and yet is not consonant with the forms of any 
one English dialect. In other words, we discover a 
mixture of Northern and West Midland, which can 
scarcely be attributed—entirely, at all events—to the 
unfaithfulness of scribes. Mr. Neilson does not press this 


solution, but in an earlier section he remarks, “ A relation- 
ship with the More family, specially connected with the 
monastery of Sempringham, in Lincolnshire, has been 
treated as suggestive of a possible education in England, a 
feature of the first half of fourteenth-century Scotland far 
from uncommon,” 





As has been intimated, Mr. Neilson puts forward on 
behalf of Sir Hew far-reaching claims of authorship, includ- 
ing nearly all the alliterative poems of the age outside the 
Piers Plowman group ; and, after an impartial consideration 
of the subject, we are bound to say that he has been more 
successful than, we could have conceived possible. Mr. 
Neilson is not unaware of the arduous character of his 
undertaking, and modestly alludes to his arguments as “ ill- 
stated,” but we think it will be a long time before we meet 
with evidence more skilfully presented, more patiently col- 
lected, and, we may add, more scrupulously weighed. There 
are few points—none that we have observed—which do not 
tend in the direction Mr. Neilson assigns to them. Texts, 
heraldry, diction, sources, rubrics, it matters not what; all 
fit, or are fitted into, their places with marvellous exactness 
and scientific precision. By his frequent corroborations 
Mr. Neilson has made his case so strong that in future his 
theory will doubtless hold the field to the exclusion of other 
views—such as the possibility of a school of alliterators or 
Mr. Gollancz’s unbuttressed conjecture that Strode may have 
composed some of the poems. It would be doing Mr. Neil- 
son injustice to attempt a summary of his closely-reasoned 
dissertation, in the course of which he expounds the political 
symbolism underlying the fables, but so aptly concealed as 
not to mar the interest of the romances, considered as such. 
In lieu of that, we will quote from the eloquent peroration a 
sentence or two showing what, in Mr. Neilson’s estimation, is 
the effect of his discovery, or, rather, proof. There is, 
perhaps, a slight strain of exaggeration in his high approval 
of Sir Hew, but the circumstances will excuse enthusiasm. 


“The hand which seeks to unroll a little further Wyn- 
town’s brief scroll of Huchown’s achievement may well 
tremble as it deals with a task so weighty, but either these 
pages are a vain and credulous figment, or Huchown’s range 
and grasp in romance place him as a unique and lofty 
spirit, comparable in respect of his greatness only with Sir 
Walter Scott. But great and sweet as is the personality, and 
interesting as is the evolution of Scott, and superior far as he 
was to Huchown in original romance, the time at which 
Huchown lived invests him with an historical note which 
our wizard story-teller may not claim. In Huchown we have 
a superb craftsman of letters in the fourteenth century. .. . 
Considered merely as a poetic unity, and without his per- 
sonal name, he is a noble link between the literature of the 
continent and that of our island, imitating, yet no slave; 
learned, yet no pedant; borrowing freely, yet transfusing 
what he borrowed in the fire of what he gave—an interna- 
tional student who learnt much from French literary art, but 
who out of his Latin and French materials drew English 
poems of which the power is all his own. Looked at 
whole, he is a personality whose magnitude challenges the 
highest, while the obscurity of his personal life . . . 
heightens by its contrast the splendour of a mighty spirit 
and the marvel of a unique Career. Mountain and 
moor have darkened round his name and memory; he sleeps 
in a forgotten grave; but the west winds have long been 
whispering that we should yet find him wearing a kingly 
crown and buried in gold.” 

F. J. S. 





A GOOD BOOK ON THE WAR. 


Tommy CoRNSTALK. By J. H. M. Abbott. 


London: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co. 53s. net. 


Wuart a pleasure it is to read a book on the war from the 
pen of a man who was in it and of it, who has brains and 
a conscience, and who attempts to realise his own impres- 
sions instead of discounting and betraying them under the 
influence of a fixed idea! ‘The author of this book was 
a corporal in the First Australian Horse. When he left 
his home along with his comrades, he and they and those 
who “saw them off” with so much frantic enthusiasm were 
not only anxious that the disasters at Stormberg and Magers- 
fontein and Colenso should be counterbalanced ; they were 
concerned, as they believed, in a crusade against a people 
toe infamous to deserve pity or consideration of any sort. 
They were knights-errant, they felt, rather than soldiers at 
so much a day. “It was,” says this author, “a splendid 
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feeling to possess,” and they never lost it until—they met 
with the enemy. Mr. Abbott evidently feels, as well he 
niay, a little sore about this. He is a native of a great 
colony where studied misleading of the public in the inte- 
rests of a section is a thing not easy to understand, and he 
is indignant at having been made to look a fool in his owa 
eyes. He labours his point against “the tame _ leader- 
writers of the most respectable morning paper in the wide 
world,” and all the other bad spirits of journalism whom 
jobannesburg called from the deep, to the extent cf some 
eighteen pages. It is a serious thing for any man to have 
tc confess a certain admiration for the race whom he was 
tricked into regarding as “an excrescence on the faze cf 
humanity.” 

Of all the unmeaning jargon of Imperialism there is 

.no more ridiculous phrase than that which ascribes to 
colonials a truer understanding of the South African situa- 
tion than we have in this country. The colonial, we are 
told, appreciated the essential facts of the position much 
more surely and keenly than the English did. All the 
evidence, much of which is included in this book, goes to 
show that the colonials knew scarcely any facts at all, and 
were far more generally under the influence of fictions than 
the English. All they did understand was that the English 
wanted help; and if they understood that better than the 
English did it is very curious. Of South Africa and its 
people and its problems they were, as a whole, entirely 
ignorant. What they had learned was the extraordinary 
romance which circulated for some time in our own country, 
but was never believed by large numbers of our people ; the 
romance, that is to say, of the “ unfortunate philanthropists,” 
as Mr. Abbott calls them, of Johannesburg, and the Dutch 
fiends, their oppressors. The power of the legend has made 
some of us despairing or impatient at times, and we have 
not checked ourselves to realise how natural and human it 
was for thousands and thousands of straitened minds to 
cling toit. It was dramatic; it was melodramatic. It was 
the kind of thing that succeeds in the theatres of the masses 
of the people. It was as certain to be welcomed and assimi- 
lated as were the accounts of high life and the descriptions 
of murders which shared the space of the popular journals 
with it. The Outlander was in perpetual misery; the 
Boer continually returning to the torture of him. General 
Buller, like “The Silver King,” or any other transportine 
deus ex machina, was to hurl the villain back and raise Mr. 
Beit and the rest from their squalid and supine condition. 
It is absurd to suppose that all our people were hypocritical 
in this; British hypocrisy is an ignorant foreign slander. 
The situation thus sketched was really believed in, as fer- 
vently as, let us say, the universal prevalence of vice among 
the aristocracy, or the cowardice of the French, was be- 
lieved in. And as it is among the ruling principles of Tory 
democracy to encourage the people in any delusion which 
may tend to the advantage of the Administration, this 
romance was never criticised, it was indeed supported and 
fortified by the Government and their friends. It has 
done infinite harm, and may yet complete the wreck of 
South Africa ; but the responsibility is not upon those whe 
accepted it, but upon those who,used their credulity. 
Of this credulity Mr. Abbott and his fellow-countrymen in 
Australia had their full share. 

It may be found interesting to set down shortly 
a few of the facts and opinions noted by this capable 
observer. They convey their own commentary upon some 
prominent features of the legend above alluded to—de- 
scribed by our author as “the cruel lies which interested 
parties have put forth.” . 

(1) “ The majority (of Cronje’s men from Paardeberg) 
seemed decent, intelligent men enough . quiet, 
orderly, good-humoured people. We had seen 
infinitely better specimens (of the fictitious Boer) in some 
of the back creeks and dark gullies at home.” “We had 
come to respect him (the Boer) in the mass as a very gal- 
lant man, and to envy in him the possession of hardy 
virtues, such as we had never expected to find, and which 


we would not mind feeling quite sure that we possessed 
ourselves.” 


(2) A Boer, in justifying the use of expanding am- 
munition to Mr. Abbott, stated that when the English were 
driven from Dundee, the Boers found a great quantity of 
“ soft-nosed” ammunition left behind. Another Boer, a 
commandant, afterwards questioned by Mr. Abbott, told 
“the same depressing story.” The Boers said that if the 
English used expanding bullets they would do so. “ Was 
it,” asks Mr. Abbott, “that in the hasty retreat of Yule’s 
column, the Dum-dum ammunition brought from India by 
the troops which camé from there at the earliest outbreak 
of hostilities, and withdrawn from them, as we know it was, 
had been by some oversight left undestroyed in store at 
Dundee? That seemed to be the only explanation, but 
unfortunately it did not find ready acceptance with the 
Boers.” 

(3) “ The writer can unhesitatingly affirm that, though 
he read many accounts in English and Australian news- 
papers of dastardly acts committed by the Boers 


upon prisoners and wounded, he never once, while 


at the front, could learn of any genuine instance 


where such things happened.” And _ the following 
cautious conjecture is offered: “One is_ inclined 
to believe that much of the odium cast upon the 


Boers arises from the unfortunate lying that seems to be 
engendered in a war, upon both sides.” For, as everyone 
knows, the Boer notions of the British conduct and 
character were almost more fantastically wrong than ours 
of their own. oe 

(4) “If you consider,” says Mr. Abbott, in his straight, 
colloquial way, “all these matters of graves, and burned 
farm-houses, and how very greatly women influence the lives 
of men in their capacity of motherhood, you will see quite 
plainly what an exceptionally curious state of mind South 
Africa must be in at present and how difficult it is for any- 
one to predict what the finality of it all may ultimately be.” 
Mr. Abbott is not an opponent of the war. He is a strong 
believer in it, and does not argue about it at all. But he 
has the courage to face facts and state his problem. He 
has not the faintest hope, it appears, of any “ settling down 
quietly and happily ” of the two races once the war is over, 
and he knows that the war is the cause of this. (Yet, as 
we have already observed, he thinks the war was right. It 
is strange.) And in this mass of difficulties he evidently 
gives to the Boer women a very prominent place. We 
have, then, his opinion upon that part of the great legend 
which dealt with the shaking-hands and making-it-up that 
were to succeed the struggle in South Africa. So much 
magnanimity in the conquered fiends of the Republics was 
not consistent with that view of their character which was 
held to justify the attempt to suppress them. But melo- 
drama is not required to be consistent. 

As for his account of the war at large, Mr. Abbott is 
intensely interesting from the beginning of his book to the 
end. He does not describe specific incidents or actions. 
His chapters, for instance, on “ The Battle” are “a sort of 
composite portrait” of half-a-dozen of the affairs in which 
he has been. They are vivid, real, and written with con- 
siderable art. His chapters on the colonial troops gene- 
rally, and his contrast between them and the English 
regulars, is one of the best pieces of work done by any 
writer on the war. And there runs throughout all the 
volume the tone which can only be communicated by a 
writer who is naturally a gentleman; a tone which, in this 
class of literature, we do not always find. a 





TERRORS OF THE LAW. 


TERRORS OF THE Law. By Francis Watt. 
York: John Lane. 1902. 


London and New 


Mr. Wart has painted a trio of fiends, who are none the 
less so though the reproduction of their portraits, two by 
Kneller and one by Raeburn, makes them look much like 
other folk. Jeffreys is known South of the Tweed, but the 
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other two are ornaments of the Scottish judiciary, Brax- 
field being the original of “Stevenson’s Weir of Hermi- 
ston,” who prided himself on being “ the means, under God, 
of hanging a great number of men.” Mr. Watt says that 
nowadays Jeffreys would have been a normal, blameless 
judge, not having any of the defects which make a bad 
judge. Does he mean that there are on the bench to-day 
men who, under more favourable conditions, might have 
become heroes of a bloody assize? If Jeffreys had lived 
in our time, we cannot think that he would have been 
wasted ; some discerning eye in the Cabinet would have 
chosen him to preside over a special commission to try 
British subjects, who had rebelled against their lawful 
Government in South Africa. Braxfield might have been 
trusted to deal with “ sedition mongers” and “ pro-Boers,” 
responsible for the riots at Scarborough, Brighton, and 
elsewhere. We think, too, if the “bluidy advocate” Mac- 
kenzie had been one of the Law Officers of the Crown, say, 
in that part of the United Kingdom called Ireland, how 
eagerly he would have reminded his employers that the 
Crimes Act of 1887 was yet unnepealed. 

Mr. Watt states generally in his sketch of Jeffreys the 
ground on which he proposes to rehabilitate such bad 
characters ; and though people may generally be trusted 
to judge other generations or their contemporaries in 
other states with some detachment, we congratulate him on 
gauging the present temper of the nation so accurately as 
to infer that he would find them not a little in sympathy 
with his task; for it so happens that Jeffreys, Mackenzie, 
and Braxfield all had this in common—that they were trying 
or bringing to trial men for the offence of resisting the 
Government of the time either by arms, as in the case of 
Monmouth’s followers and the Covenanters, or by speeches, 
as in the case of Muir, Gerrald, and Margaret, who ap- 
peared before Braxfield, the Lord Justice Clerk, sitting in 
the High Court at Edinburgh, in 1793 and 1794. Mr. 
Watt appears to have furnished the most conclusive reply 
to his own pleading, probably without suspecting. He did 
this when he grouped together three men, two of whom 
were judges, the other a public prosecutor, his instinct 
having told him that there was little difference between 
the two réles as interpreted by the two nominal judges: a 
stranger unfamiliar with the administration of justice in 
England and Scotland during the periods under review 
would not have suspected from reading these three lives 
that there was a wide difference of function between the 
two judges and the “bluidy advocate.” It is true that 
Mackenzie was Crown Prosecutor, but even the Crown has 
to prove its case. To-day the Lord Advocate daes not 
prosecute in person ; he has a legion of Advocates Depute 
and Procurators Fiscal, the charges are merely made in 
his name. His occupation has become the more harmless 
one of giving advice to a State Department on the interpre- 
tation of statutes, and acting as a Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary for Scotland in the Commons, answering ques- 
tions ‘and piloting through that chamber the Scottish legis- 
lation supported by the Government. 

Mr. Watt seems to deplore that reputations depend 
so much on rhetorical and non-critical historians, and that, 
e.g., Jeffreys owes the blackness of his name to Macaulay’s 
painting. Mr. Watt reminds us that Jeffreys advised the 
King not to have the seven bishops prosecuted, and that 
in other than political trials he was not an unfair judge. 
He complains that historians have been silent about his 
virtues, to which the reply seems to be that for history 
Jeffreys’s virtues are irrelevant ; he is judged for the part 
that he played in history; this doctrine is fellow to the 
view that the private irregularities of a statesman should not 
be considered ground for breaking his political position. 
Again, Mr. Watt says that Jeffreys and such men must be 
judged, regard being had to the ordinary practice of their 
age, but what about the reply which Coke and his fellows 
tendered to certain pretensions of James I.? Did they not 
live in a yet earlier age, and yet they asserted the inde- 
pendence of the bench. Moreover, in non-democratic 
periods it is chiefly the men in power who make the spirit 
of the age, raising or lowering the traditions that they have 


received. Mr. Watt is not shocked at Jeffreys’s contempt 
for the opinions of Coke when they were quoted before 
him; being a Scot, he sees no harm in Jeffreys neglecting 
the “pedantries” of old English jurisprudence. Jeffreys 
was, in fact, the servant of official lawlessness, which does 
not care for the legal aspect of the case; it is certainly 
worse in a judge than in a Secretary of State. From Mr. 
Watt’s account it appears that Braxfield was worse than 
Jeffreys. Mr. Watt appears to have little love for a Whig 
or anyone who is dissatisfied with what is established in 
Kirk and State. He will say nothing of Jeffreys’s trial of 
Baxter, and has no good word for Algernon Sidney. It 
is much the same when he comes to talk of the Edinburgh 
sedition trials; reasons of State are pled to excuse, if not 
Braxfield’s manner, at least the result of the trial. The 
same language is used by those who would cover up the 
means by which the Irish Union was accomplished. Mr. 
Watt preserves many specimens of Braxfield’s “humour.” 
Scots’ “wut,” we suppose, will always appear less urbane 
than it should be to the English taste, but Braxfield’s at 
best seems to have been effective rudeness, at its worst it 
was the gloating of an ogre over the shedding of blood. 
It appears that beyond his law books he read little but 
filth, and herein at least Mackenzie had been his superior. 
and when the advocate had to go at the fall of James II. 
he retired for the short remainder of his life first to 
Oxford, where nobody tried to bring him to account for his 
sins, and foregathered agreeably with the scholars there. 

Plausibly written as this book is, we cannot think that 
either it or anv other does good service if it contains any 
language to suggest that the dependence of the judiciary 
on the executive is aught but a grave misfortune, or (if 
it come after independence) a great crime. 


H. M. C. 





WILLIAM BLACK. 


WituiAM Brack: A Biography. Sir Wemyss Reid. London: 
Cassell and Co., Limited. 1902. 1os. 6d. net. 


WHATEVER be the verdict of posterity on William Black, it 
is Certain, at any rate, that he was no ordinary writer. His 
best work had not only an unprecedented popularity with 
the public, but it won the unqualified admiration of a num- 
ber of very distinguished persons. A biography of William 
Black, then, is not a mere tribute of one friend to another, 
but the history of a remarkable man. Sir Wemyss Reid 
has done his task with singular ability and tact. As a close 
friend, he had many opportunities of seeing what the out- 
side world never saw. Black was a puzzle to many of his 
admirers. Outwardly unimpressionable, he had a fervid 
Celtic temperament, which flashed out in moments of 
exaltation. It seemed impossible to many people that a 
man so reticent and reserved could have written anything 
so emotional as Macleod of Dare or Madcap Violet. Even 
during the illness of his friend, William Barry, he betrayed 
no outward sorrow ; it was only his actions that made any 
revelation of the real man. “ More than once I have en- 
countered Black,” says Sir Wemyss Reid, “while going to 
visit Barry at his lodgings in Brixton, dressed with his 
usual care and neatness—a frock coat more suited to Picca- 
dilly on a summer afternoon than to the unfashionable 
southern suburb. And he always carried with him, regard- 
less of appearances, some gifts for the dying man—now a 
hare dangling in dangerous proximity to the smartly-cut 
coat and now a basin of jelly or soup, which somehow har- 
monised less with his general appearance than the hare. 
The world never saw this side of Black’s character, never 
guessed at its existence.” Sir Wemyss Reid remembers, 
too, with what boyish eagerness he forsook pen and paper 
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for rod and gun. On the Highland hills he was a diffe- 
rent man to William Black in London. To the casual 
observer his life seems singularly happy and successful. He 
was born at the Trongate in Glasgow on November 15, 
1841. His father, James Black, had a small business. 
William Black had one elder brother, James, who died 
young, and one sister, afterwards celebrated as Queen Tita. 
He first went to school at Glasgow, when he picked up a 
(for a small boy) prodigious quantity of information. His 
schooldays were brought to a close by the death of his 
father, who seems to have been a remarkable man. His 
children remember still how he used to doff his hat in any 
exceptionally beautiful place as if giving thanks for what he 
had seen. William Black had acquired by this time besides 
a “crude and confused jumble of hydraulics, Latin verbs, 
vegetable physiology, and Czerny’s exercises for the piano,” 
some knowledge of Greek and Hebrew. French he had been 
taught by his mother (prudent soul) in case Napoleon be- 
came master of England. Black was passionately eager to 
become a landscape painter, but after working with a friend 
in the School of Art at Glasgow, he had come to the con- 
clusion that his talents did not lie in that direction. His 
friend, who persevered and became an Associate of the 
Royal Academy, was—Colin Hunter. Black only laid down 
the pencil to take up the pen. At the age of sixteen, with 
boyish audacity, he held forth in a Glasgow newspaper on 
the merits of the leading writers of the day, Carlyle, Ruskin, 
and Kingsley included. The editor must have thought 
something of these effusions, for he offered Black an engage- 
ment on the staff of his journal. Dr. James Hedderwick, 
who edited the Glasgow Weekly Citizen, was the next to 
discover certain striking qualities in the young writer. In 
Hledderwick’s Magazine Black wrote sketches of country 
rambles, criticisms on new plays, or paragraphs on local 
news, and, Sir Wemyss thinks, greatly to his own profit. 
His first novel, James Merle, written in his twenty-first year, 
was published in 1864 by a Mr. Murray of Glasgow, but 
it achieved no success. Circumstances made a longer 
residence in Glasgow distasteful to him, and he accepted a 
clerkship in the house of Maitland, Ewan, and Co., India 
and China merchants. His friend, Robert Buchanan, who 
was just beginning to win recognition after a terrible struggle 
ir: which his companion, David Gray, had succumbed, re- 
ceived his young countryman very kindly and they became 
fellow-lodgers. | Sir Wemyss Reid tells a story very 
characteristic of Black’s resolute industry. “On the morn- 
ing of his arrival in London Black was invited by Buchanan 
after he had breakfasted, to go out for a walk, in order that 
he might see something of the great city which he proposed 
to make his home. To Buchanan’s surprise the proposal 
was declined, on the ground that Black had an article on 
hand which he felt bound to finish before allowing himself 
any time for mere recreation.” Before he had been many 
weeks in London Black was getting some regular work for 
the Star, but he occupied his leisure moments in magazine 
writing, and he even undertook the editorship of two 
London journals, without, however, meeting with much 
success. On April 8, 1865, Black married a German lady, 
by name Miss Wenzel, whom he had met at the house of 
Robert Buchdnan. Only a year afterwards his wife died, 
and Black was left alone with his infant son. His sorrow 
was so great, says Sir Wemyss Reid, that no one ever dared 
to speak to him of his loss. He sought consolation in hard 
work, and gradually began to make himself a name. During 
the war between Austria and Prussia he had been drawn 
tc the scene of action by his deep interest in everything 
Germanic. His letters to the Star were the first of his 
writings to win him any general recognition. In 1870 he 
was offered and accepted a position on the staff of the 
Daily News. Black’s career as a journalist had so far been 
uniformly successful, but journalistic fame was unsatisfy- 
_ ing to one of his ambitious and poetic temperament. He 
had already published one or two novels, but though they 
won many friends among the reading public, they had no 
widespread success. Their weakness was perhaps a weak- 
ness of incident, and his friends believed that if he could 
only invent a good plot he would at once win a leading 


place among the novelists of the day. 
ideas about the way to write novels: 


“People are not always committing forgery, or bigamy, 
Or running away with other men’s wives, or being falsely 
accused of murder. I do not know that I ever met anyone 
who had passed through any one of these experiences, and 
I would rather write about men and women like those 
whom I have actually known, than about imaginary mon- 
sters I have never seen.” 


At last Black succeeded in writing a story which hit 
the popular fancy: he became instantaneously a sociat 
lion. The change in Black’s life is best told in Sir Wemyss 
Reid’s own words : 


“4 Daughter of Heth had made him a man of mark for 
whose next piece of work enterprising publishers competed 
eagerly. That he keenly enjoyed this side of success is 
certain. It freed him from all pecuniary anxiety, and it 
enabled him to satisfy that craving for beautiful things and 
a life of luxurious refinement which he had always had. 
He was no sybarite. He was at all times the most conscien- 
tious and industrious of workmen, never sparing himself 
when work had to be done. Hitherto his pleasures 
had necessarily been comparatively simple and inexpen- 
sive. Now, with an increasing and assured income, he was 
able to spread his wings, and indulge in flights forbidden 
to him before. His house was no longer furnished in the 
simple style that had sufficed at Hounslow. He bought 
pictures. He became a wonderful judge of cigars; joined 
a West-end club, and dressed with an attention to the 
fashions of the hour which sometimes disconcerted those 
who looked upon him with reverence as a great prose 
poet. is 


And now William Black’s early struggles are over. 
His life is henceforth singularly placid and prosperous. 
He had a devoted wife and family, and a large circle of 
beloved friends. Even if there is nothing very definite to 
record, we can enjoy visiting the hills of Scotland with two 
men like Black and Sir Wemyss Reid, or spending a summer 
evening at Paston House, Brighton. Up to the day of his 
death, and, we hope, still, Black had thousands of admirers 
in England and America, and we are sure that Sir Wemyss 
Reid’s biography will be a treasured book with them all. 


A. TF. 


Black had his own 





CUI BONO? 


Cross-BENCH VIEWS OF CURRENT CHURCH QUESTIONS. 
H. Hensley Henson. London: Edwin Arnold. tas. 6d. 


By 


Canon HENSON cannot have been well advised in publish- 
ing his latest volume. It consists of a quaintly miscel- 
laneous collection of essays, speeches, addresses, and in- 
flammatory manifestoes—on Church Reform, on Mis- 
sicnaries, on the History of Dissent, the British Sunday, 
the Pastoral Ideal, and similar assorted subjects. It evi- 
dences an agile and restless mind, interested in a variety of 
topics; which remain, however, except for a certain vehe- 
mence of language, without any manifest connection. This 
“indecent ” (to use his own favourite adjective) vehemence 
is perhaps the outstanding feature of the book. It is intro- 
duced into non-controversial as well as into controversial 
topics. It is applied to every variety of disagreement with 
the authors position. As seen in one single ephemeral 
pamphlet it might appear but emphatic and trenchant ; as 
traced through page after page it merely becomes weari- 
some. 

Canon Henson has the scorn of the merely clever for 
the “ contending fanatics” who take seriously religious posi- 
tions which seem to him grotesque. He hurls abuse on 
the one for the language it uses towards the other: his 
remedy is to rain still more violent denunciation impartially 
upon both. “Is it possible,” he asks of one controversialist, 
“to exaggerate the ‘ reckless uncharity’ of such language ?” 
But “ reckless uncharity ” is just the conspicuous element in 
his own work. We learn of the “ reforming zealots” of the 
Church Reform League; of the “jealous and rigorous 
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criticism of contending fanatics”; of the “ baleful activity ” 
of the Free Churches ; of the “ insensate obstinacy of men 
who veil under the Catholic name an indecent and imprac- 
ticable egotism.” “The mingled fatuity and insolence of 
these unhappy resolutions,” he says of one meeting of his 
brother clergy, “fill me with melancholy wonder.” One 
Church party is buoyed up by the “ squalid agitation set on 
foot by an obscure London fanatic.” Of its chief manifesto, 
“the mingled craft and credulity of the author are infinitely 
discreditable to himself.” “The indecent and inconsistent 
attitude of the Radical Nonconformists,” “insolence of im- 
punity,” “mingled hardihood and fatuity,” “the cynical im- 
pudence of Father Clarke’s article,” “the rank and file of 
the denominations who are as greedy of sensation as they 
are credulous of prodigies ”—such are some of the pleasing 
terms in which Canon Henson describes his fellow Chris- 
tians. It is a somewhat squalid revelation of the squalid 
arena of ecclesiastical strife. It may appear congruous to 
the Zimes newspaper, in the correspondence columns of 
which Canon Henson has probably filled more space than 
any other man of his age; but collected together thus as a 
cold dish of controversial remnants it somehow leaves a 
nasty taste in the mouth. 


Lack of sobriety and balance indeed is the chief charac- 
teristic of this strange collection. The author appears as 
a man of moods, rushing headlong into denunciation, often 
with total lack of understanding of the point at issue. One 
moment he is denouncing in wild language the Noncon- 
fermists for their disestablishment policy or their reckless 
uncharity towards Rome; the next, he is urging intercom- 
munion with them, and hurling his wild and whirling words 
at the Roman Church. Dr. Mivart, in a declaration still 
memorable, at the close of his life, issued a manifesto repu- 
diating in terms of cheerful levity all the distinctive doctrines 
of the Church to which he belonged. He stated, moreover, 
that Venus was worshipped as the Virgin, Zeus or Athene 
asGod. “No sincere Christian, of whatever denomination,” 
says Canon Henson, “could have read his articles without 
repugnance.” The Church promptly took up the challenge 
and cut him off from membership. No other course was 
possible. But Canon Henson froths into absurdity at the 
fact. “The relentless cruelty of that cruel Church,” with 
its “brutal method” and “ malignant policy,” are some of 


his mildest expressions. Of “ The Official Roman Church,” 
he says: 


“The machine worked by the greedy plotters of the Vati- 
can, which speaks its mind in the popular journals edited 
and circulated by its creatures, which silences good men like 
Father Duggan, of Maidstone, and brutally evicts honest 
men like Dr. St. George Mivart: which justifies the wicked 
for a reward and takes away the righteousness of the 
righteous from him; which poisons the springs of know- 
ledge and corrupts the simplicity of innocence ; which trades 
on the fears of ignorance and battens on the bribes of vice; 
which is in all lands the standing conspirator against poli- 
tical order and social harmony—that Church must march to 
the destruction which is its due.” 


So as crudely as the crude Nonconformist faction whom he 
so loftily condemns does Canon Henson beat the antique 
Protestant drum. One is irresistibly reminded of Morris’s 
verdict on the hero of Locksley Hall “My dear fellow, if 
you are going to make that row, get out of the room, that’s 
all.” Such dreary and metallic noisiness, tolerable in a 
free lance, becomes regrettable when issued from the great 
position and dignified responsibility which the author has 
since attained. 

On the main position laid down in these essays we are 
altogether in sympathy: and the spoiling of a cause by 
reckless blasphemy becomes all the more deplorable when 
the cause is good. Canon Henson, in his own 
description of another, is Venfant terrible of the 
Anglican Church; and reveals by pitiless statistics 


the melancholy condition of his own communion 
and the anomaly of the present position. He shows 
the Established Church, in England alone, does not 


include more than half the actual Christians ; beyond this 
country an insignificant proportion of the Christian bodies. 
And he shows the Christian bodies themselves just a small 


and lessening proportion of the nation, which, as a whole, 
has practically abandoned this faith. The “ National 
Church,” he says, “seems to float on the National life like 
a rudderless derelict.” “Probably not one in thirteen of 
the electors is a communicant at her altars: certainly one- 
third, possibly one-half, of the professed Christians in the 
country definitely repudiate her membership. The vast 
majority of the people live habitually in neglect of her 
ordinances.” “ As a denomination she is far too insignifi- 
cant to claim a National recognition.” It is a little diffi- 
cult to see how the author can still claim to oppose “ the 
ruinous policy of Disestablishment.” He does so apparently 
because this would mean the loss of material funds to the 
Church: the unpleasant methods of raising money by ap- 
peals, bazaars, &c., of which he speaks feelingly; and 
because he holds it would intensify religious bitterness and 
acrimony in every parish in England. These reasons do 
not seem particularly convincing. And the alternatives he 
has to offer are still more depressing. He will have nothing , 
to do with the agitation of the Church Reform League for 
the creation of a self-governing body, with the power of 
internal reform. He lays down a sweeping list of present 
reforms immediately necessary—from changes in organisa- 
tion and redistribution of revenue and patronage to aboli- 
tion of assent to the Thirty-Nine Articles, and large modifi- 
cations of the Lectionary and Rubric. But he deprecates 
haste; he has no immediate remedy to suggest; and he 
entertains apparently the somewhat forlorn hope that Parlia- 
ment itself, perhaps when Ireland and South Africa are 
finally disposed of, will turn its eager activity to a detailed 
reform of the organisation and doctrine of the Anglican 
Church. 

On other important questions Canon Henson is sane 
and interesting. He pleads for the free adoption of the 
positions established by scientific criticism ; he has sound 
remarks on missionary effort; he recognises the un- 
Christian character of “our unhappy divisions.” The tone 
he often adopts towards the Nonconformists is certainly not 
always happy. “In the main,” he says: 

“Though with considerable exceptions and limitations 
their influence has been wholesome. But these denomina- 
tions are all of recent growth, the most aggressive is of 
yesterday, and most have only become considerable within 
this centuty. They have no roots in antiquity: their de- 
velopment is rapid, but not more rapid than their decline ; 
they produce few theologians of distinction, and their moral 
effect is seriously compromised by their inveterate political 
attachments. Moreover, they are not well adapted for 
pastoral work: they languish wherever the conditions of life 
are unfavourable to sensational methods.” 

Such language may perhaps tend to cool any en- 
thusiasm which may have been roused by Canon Henson’s 
recent agitation in favour of “ intercommunion ”—an agita- 
tion which, indeed, never advanced beyond the suggestion 
that Nonconformists should be allowed to communicate at 
Anglican churches, to its natural correlative, that Anglicans 
should communicate at Dissenting chapels. Not by fidget- 
ting at inevitable dismal divisions, but by a totally different 
spirit from that manifested in every page of these reckless 
and clever essays, will the triumph of the reunion of 
Christendom ultimately be attained. 


C. F. G. M. 





FICTION. 


On THE O_p Trai. By Bret Harte. 


Limited. 6s. 


London: Pearson, 


Tue last published volume from the pen of Bret Harte has 
a double sadness with it. We take it up with the recollec- 
tion that the wonderful art that created for us so many 
jewels of literature is at an end for ever. Our own quiet 
hills of Surrey watch over the grave of the man who drew 
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his inspiration from the mountains and pines and great 
rivers of California, who knew in life and met daily face 


to face those men and women who are only a delightful. 


vision to us. He had seen and recorded for all who read 
our language the existence of a community unique in the 
world’s history, set in surroundings that Nature has never 
surpassed for grandeur. The recollection of those days 
was a mine more inexhaustible than any ever opened on 
Sandy Bar or in Red Gulch. But its yield is at an end, 
and the most gifted of the chroniclers of that wild society 
is dead. 


The other melancholy thought that comes into the 
mind as this book is first handled can only be set down un- 
willingly. But if a critic says anything at all about On the 
Old Trail, and many other stories from the pen of Bret 
Harte in recent years, he must say that they show a lament- 
able falling off from the splendid promise of his early days 
in San Francisco. It would not be too much to say that he 
had never the same power after he left California to follow 
up his beckoning fortune in the literary places of the 
Eastern States. Certainly he found something in the air 
of the Yosemite and the Barrier and the Golden Gate that 
was his true inspiration. Hardness marks all his later work. 
The stories in this volume are mechanical, written without 
any joy or any of that surprise at himself such as we are 
delighted to trace in some reat writers in their later work 
as in their earlier. It is true enough that a man who has 
succeeded with a certain kind of story will find himself 
expected by publishers to write that kind of story henceforth 
and for ever; and Bret Harte did this. But other men of 
genius have broken away from that chain. He carried it 
to his grave. ‘These stories deal with people and places 
that are almost sacred to the readers of The Luck of Roaring 
Camp, and the cycle of tales that go with it. It seems like 
sacrilege. ‘Truly there is a danger in the delightful prac- 
tice of reintroducing your favourite characters again and 
again into your stories as the time goes on; they are apt to 
grow old along with their creator. Colonel Starbottle, for 
instance. He began as the most irresistible of middle-aged 
biackguards, a Captain Costigan, of the Sierras. Insen- 
sibly and indescribably he has become a Christmas Number 
character, not merely presentable, but rather an acquisition 
to any drawing-room. 


Colonel Starbottle for the Plaintiff is not a thoroughly 
good story, but there are certain flashes of the old fire in it 
that are very excellent reading. It was the Colonel’s one 
and only breach of promise case, and he, as advocate for the 
plaintiff, was describing to the jury the method by which 
his client and the defendant used, before he was unfaithful, 
to signal to one another : 


“With the greatest reluctance, and the—er—greatest pain, 
I succeeded. in wresting from the maidenly modesty of my 
fair client the innocent confession that the defendant had 
induced her to correspond with him in these methods. 
Picture to yourself, gentlemen, the lonely moonlight road 
beside the widow’s humble cottage. It is a beautiful night, 
sanctified to the affections, and the innocent girl is lean- 
ing from her casement. Presently there appears upon the 
road a slinking, stealthy figure—the defendant, on his 
way to church. ‘True to the instruction she has received 
from him, her lips part in the musical utterance (the 
Colonel lowered his voice in a faint falsetto, presumably 
in fond imitation of his fair client), ‘Kerree!’ Instantly 
the night becomes resonant with the impassioned reply 
(the Colonel here lifted his voice in stentorian tones), 
‘Kerrow.’ Again, as he passes, rises the soft ‘ Kerree’; 
again as his form is lost in the distance, comes back the 
deep ‘ Kerrow.’” 


But in the great majority of these tales we find only 
disappointment, as we discover some former theme less 
ably treated, or note the puppet workings of figures that 
used to breathe and live. The writer was false to his in- 
spiration. He deserted it for the ordered life and the tare 
countries. But we shall never forget, in spite of all, the 
glow and the beauty and the excellence of the stories he 
wrote in his Californian days, stories that are among the 
most precious possessions of American ne e 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


EVERYONE interested in women’s work should not fail 
to read Miss Clara Collet’s collection of essays, Educated 
Working Women (London: King and Son, 2s.). With 
abundant knowledge and shrewd common sense, she deals 
with such questions as “The Economic Position of Edu- 
cated Working Women,” “Prospects of Marriage for 
Women ” (a valuable examination of the statistics of the 
subject), “ The Age Limit for Women,” and “ The Expen- 
diture of Middle-Class Working Women,” while her 
“Through Fifty Years: The Economic Progress of 
Women,” is a most interesting historical summary. The 
chief practical moral we draw from the work is that while 
women have no longer so much prejudice to fight and 
other difficulties to overcome in being allowed to work, 
prejudice, custom, and failure to realise the necessity for 
maintaining a standard stand very greatly in the way of a 
woman getting an adequate return for her expenditure on 
education in the way of remunerative work. ‘This is espe- 
cially the case with those who adopt teaching as a profes- 
sion. Those who go in for work where competition is more 
fluid, ¢.g., clerks, have raised their standard of living, and 
in consequence forced up wages. The necessity for the 
woman worker in modern society, if it still needs proving, 
is amply proved in Miss Collet’s book. 


King Edward’s Cookery Book (Armold, 3s. 6d.) is not 
devoted to describing the favourite dishes of the present oc- 
cupant of the throne of England. It gets its name from King 
Idward VI.’s High School for Girls, where its author, Miss 
Florence A. George, is mistress of cookery. Her “ aim has 
been to write a clear, concise, and methodical manual, which 
will contain everything that the ordinary Englishwoman of 
the middle class need know about cookery.” Her plan is 
evidently the: wise one of taking nothing for granted, and 
giving general rules before particular examples in the way 
of receipts. ‘Thus the chapter on “ Meat Dishes” opens with 
valuable notes and rules on boiling, frying, grilling, roasting, 
steaming, stewing, &c., and does not contain merely a series 
of recipes which would be useless to the learner without the 
preceding rules. ‘The book is very complete, even contain- 
ing chapters on “Beverages,” “Afternoon Teas,’ and 
“Cheese.” It is the only teaching book we know, and is, 
as far as we have tested it, extremely practical. We might 
suggest for a later edition, which is sure to come, that a 
chapter on “ Carving” would be useful and germane to the 
subject. 


English Public Opinion after the Restoration 
(London: Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d.) is the somewhat too 
comprehensive title of an interesting essay by Mr. Gerald 
B. Hertz on the attitude of the English people as a whole, 
as evinced in pamphlets and popular literature of the day, 
towards the various questions of foreign policy that arose 
during the fifty years following 1660. Perhaps it should 
not be called so much an essay as a series of more or less 
well-selected extracts from the writings in question, with a 
running commentary that does not attempt to say much 
beyond the obvious. The early part of the book is the 
most valuable, for Mr. Hertz has little to add to our know- 
ledge of the mercantile theory. and its effect on public 
opinion and English foreign policy. But in his treatment 
of the reign of Charles II. he does bring out very clearly 
two points that usually escape notice. One is that the 
nation was with the Court in the war with the Dutch, and 
the other is its corollary that pamphleteers were slow in 
realising that France was the country to be feared in its 
efforts at survival as a great commercial nation. Mr. 
Hertz’s own moralisings are tiresome, and reflect not a 
little the mood of the moment. “ Patriotism is profitable,” 


is a typical epigram, and the converse of this, that what is 
profitable must necessarily be patriotic, is the predominant 
tone of a great part of the work. Fox is pursued through- 
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Out the essay with a bitterness which seems unnecessary, 
considering that he was not even born within our author’s 
period. However, the work shows industry, some power 
of condensing information, and a sufficient sense of method. 
If the author’s generalisations were broader and less fre- 
quent the interest and ability of his work would be greatly 
enhanced. 





NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


HE City is in a great hurry to hear the result of 
the Vereeniging Conference. It apparently 
expected the whole matter to be settled in a few hours. 
At least it is solemnly asserted that the Committee 
thought fit to keep the Stock Exchange open, contrary 
to use and wont, on the Saturday before Whitsuntide, 
lest the news as to peace or otherwise should cause a 
sudden rush of business. Capel Court is still very 
confident, and was betting 10-to 1 on peace on 
Wednesday. After that it was not quite so certain, 
but still very hopeful on the whole. Peace is certainly 
wanted. The City has borne the strain of the war at 
any rate better than any other British institution, but 
the Money market is rather short of ready cash, and 
has now resumed the disheartening process of borrow- 
ing from the Bank of England in order to meet the 
instalments on the Consol loan. 


It is quite a long time since Parr's absorbed another 
bank, but it has done it again this week, having amalga- 
mated itself with Pares’s, a Leicestershire business with 
more than £2,000,000 deposits. Some excruciatingly 
bad jokes—bad even for the City—were caused by the 
similarity of the names of the amalgamating banks. 


_——_——— 


The cheque tax is withdrawn and the bank deposi- 
tor breathes again. The Government seems to have 
blundered into the notion without taking the least 
trouble to find out the facts of the matter. At least the 
Lord Chancellor said so to all intents and purposes 
in the course of his speech on Wednesday to the 
Associated Country Bankers. The Lord Chancellor 
said ‘‘he had no conception, and he did not think his 
friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer had any concep- 
tion, of the number of cheques drawn below” £2. He 
himself had not known that he could draw cheques for 
so small an amount, and he had been under the impres- 
sion that he could not. And this is the sort of old 
gentleman whom you and I, O my brother taxpayer, pay 
410,000 a year to conduct our affairs. This by the 
way. The withdrawal of the tax is another instance of 
the power of English banking. It is not long ago that 
the Treasury thought it would be convenient to arrange 
that the banks should deduct income-tax from the 
interest that they pay to depositors. On that occasion, 
however, inquiries were made beforehand, and the 
opposition of Lombard Street was so determined that 
the proposal never even appeared in the Budget. 





So the Australian Commonwealth is economising» 
and has begun at the top with the Governor-General’s 
salary. It is a little uncomfortable for Lord Hopetoun, 
but it is not a bad example that the Commonwealth has 
set. For instance, if our Lord Chancellor’s emoluments 
were curtailed, he might, perhaps, find out something 
about the modern uses of a cheque-book. And it must 
be irritating for the colonies, which already find it so 
difficult to make both ends meet, to have to pay huge 
salaries to well-meaning British peers who in most 
cases know as much about the colonies as the War 


Office knows about remounts. I see that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will be very glad if the colonies 
will consent to contribute to the expenditure on 
Imperial defences. So say all of us in these Empire- 
ridden islands; but Sir Wilfrid Laurier is not 
encouraging, and we have not heard Mr. Seddon’s 
views on the subject yet. 





London bankers are marvelling with some effusion 
about the manner in which French financiers have 
been duped and outwitted by Madame Humbert. It is 
certainly a marvellous story, and still requires a good 
deal of explanation; but after all there is no reason 
why English moneylenders should swell their chests 
out and say that such things could not happen over 
here. It is not so very long ago that a leading London 
bank was let in by lending many thousands to an 
enterprising pair of thieves on the security of sacks 
full of bricks purporting to be valuable ores; and 
at the end of last year several banks were hit by the 
failure of a Mincing-lane firm which had obtained large 
advances against commodities which were absurdly 
over-valued. Inthe French case, it was a matter of 
personal security with no collateral—very bad business 
no doubt. But is it worse than requiring security and 
then being taken in by sacks of rubbish? The competi- 
tion among credit mongers is so keen nowadays that a 
little effrontery or fraud seems to be all that is required 
for raising the wind. 


Talking of raising the wind, I see it is stated that 
that great new centre of credit New York, shortly 
to become the world’s banker, is now finding it more 
convenient to carry a large part of its bloated ‘* bull ” 
commitments in its own securities on the London 
market with the assistance of London money. Itis a 
humorous situation. These magnates are always 
making a splash and buying up something over here, 
and yet they find that their local Money market does not 
suffice to keep the game going in their local stocks. 
What would happen if the effete Britisher were 
to ask for money down for the assets that he from time 
to time sellsat such fancy prices ? Well, I reckon most of 
these deals would be off right there. It was a pretty 
story that was current this week to the effect that the 
Manchester Ship Canal was falling between the ten- 
tacles of the American octopus. I dare say the unfortu- 
nate shareholders would be only too pleased to make a 
bargain, but it appears that the Americans do not yet 
quite see their way. I believe I once had some shares 
in the Channel Tunnel. I must hunt up that certificate. 
Why should not ‘‘ me frind Jawn D. Rockefeller,” as Mr. 
Dooley calls him, give me a line of Standard Oil stock 
in exchange for my interest in that potentially mighty 
international link ? 








LYCEUM. FAUST. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
FAUST. 
Mephistopheles............ HENRY IRVING. 


MATINEES, Saturdays, May 17th and 24th, at 2. 
Box-office (Mr. Mackay) open daily 10 till 10. 
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‘*For the first time since the inception of the 
company, the directors have no steamers building, 
the current price of new tonnage being, in their judg- 
ment, much in excess of what the present freight 
market demands.” This is an extract from the report 
of avery successful little steamship company, and is 
instructive as an expert opinion on the prospective 
value of mercantile tonnage. These directors, in fact, 
are so convinced as to the future course of the market 
that they have practically opened a ‘‘ bear” of tonnage. 
And yet penny-trumpet patriots wail and beat their 
breasts because, at this most opportune moment, certain 
American financiers, growing just a little big for their 
boots, think fit to come and purchase at extravagant 
prices a huge line of British tonnage, none of it as new 
as it was once. See 

As to prospectuses, the Buenos Ayres and Pacific 
Railway Company offered £255,000 Four per Cent. 
First Mortgage Debenture stock at par, asecurity which 
is quite good enough. Another Debenture issue was 
not quite so solid. A company called Buckley and 
Nunn, Limited, invited subscriptions for £130,000 
Five per Cent. First Mortgage Debenture stock; the 
profits for five years averaged £23,133, and the 
amount required to pay the Debenture interest 
is £6,500, which looks all right; but then the 
business is a Melbourne concern, and Melbourne 
is notorious for ups and downs. Among the 
assets on which this Debenture stock is secured 
there is freehold property in Melbourne valued at 
£567,243 ; book debts, cash in hand, &c., £73,093 ; 
and stock in trade, £96,165 ; too much stock in trade, 
and too little security, I venture to think. Messrs. 
MclIlwraith and McEacharn, another Australian firm, 
have also been offering Five per Cent. Debenture stock, 
which was very successfully placed. As for merely 
parochial issues there is a company called Higgs’s Dairy 
Farms, with a capital of £150,000; the most notable 
feature about the prospectus is the fact that this enter- 
prise requires the services of no less than five banks. 

eee: JANus. 

AN exceptionally well-informed correspondent sends 
us the following notes on the position of the colonial 
wool trade : 

‘* The colonial wool trade has rarely been in a more 
interesting condition than it is at present. For more 
than a year past our woollen and worsted industries 
have been steadily reviving from the extreme depres- 
sion which succeeded the excitement and speculation 
of 1899-1900. Gradually the increasing demand for 
the raw material overtook a decreasing supply, and 
stocks at the end of last year were already light. Since 
that time consumption here, on the continent, and 
in the United States has continued to grow, until it is 
now probably larger than at any previous time in the 
history of the trade. This improvement in demand has 
to be met so far as wools of merino quality are con- 
cerned by much lessened supplies. It was the opinion 
of Sturt and other Australian explorers that the climate 
of the great island continent was gradually becoming 
drier. It looks as if that opinion was to prove correct. 
‘‘Decimated” is a mild word with which to describe the 
effects of the last seven years of drought on the great 
pastoral industry of Australia. The number of sheep 
has steadily declined until the total now stands at 
only about 80,000,000 instead of the 120,000,000 in 
1895. Of course these dire losses have spelt ruin to 
thousands of able and energetic men. The worst of it 
is that so-called statesmen—we should prefer to call 
them politicians—have aggravated the situation by bad 
land legislation. Especially has this been the case in 
South Australia, where pastoralists were driven from 
their holdings to make room for agriculturists, with 
the most calamitous results to both—also, it may be 
added, to the State. Raising the delusive cry that 


‘* rain follows the plough,” the country to-the north of 
Mount Remarkable was resumed, and for more than a 
hundred miles on both the eastern and western sides of 
the Flinders range of mountains the plains were thrown 
open to wheat farmers, whilst the sheep farmers ‘were 
ruthlessly driven off. Isaiah threatened his countrymen 
with a time when the husbandman should sow a homer 
and reap an ephah, but what the great Hebrew 
prophet only threatened South Australian land 
legislators have accomplished. Their victims have 
for more than a decade been sowing bushels 
and reaping quarts. In the Port Lincoln 
district of the same colony a similar policy 
has produced similar results. In this portion of the 
State the rainfall is, perhaps, sufficient for the wheat 
farmer, but the soil is altogether unsuitable. All the 
sheep-runs were thickly covered with shea-oak, and in 
the summer the sheep fed largely upon the grass-like 
leaves which fell from them. The soil was only a 
few inches thick over a recent limestone formation, 
but was kept together by the roots of the shea-oak, 
grass, and shrubs. When the land was cleared and 
ploughed the soil was blown away by the strong winds 
from the neighbouring ocean, and now there are 
miles upon miles of bare white limestone where 
there used to be picturesque, wooded, and payable 
pastoral country. ‘The annual export of wool from 
this State it is calculated from this cause alone has 
been decreased by at least 30,000 bales, whilst the 
yield of wheat has not been augmented. Year after 
year more wheat has been sown than the unfortunate 
farmers have reaped, and the Government has repeat- 
edly had to come to the aid of its victims by making 
grants of seed-wheat, remissions of rent, and other 
allowances. All this time, moreover, these politicians, 
by a highly protective tariff, have been taking care 
that, whilst the farmer had to sell his produce in the 
cheapest market, he had to buy everything he needed 
in the dearest. It is to be hoped that improved 
seasons and improved land legislation will before long 
restore prosperity not only to South Australia but to 
the rest of the continent. In the meantime the export 
of wool has decreased by no less than 350,000 bales, 
and the downward tendency is still apparent, and 
cannot, even if the drought were to break up imme- 
diately, be arrested for more than another twelvemonth. 
The lambing which is now at its height must cer- 
tainly be a bad one. These facts, and others of only 
less importance, are influencing the market value of the 
raw material. For many years mutton rather than 
wool has been the object of the sheep-farmer, and 
crossing has been the order of the day not only in 
Australasia but also in South America. In New 
Zealand only about one-eighth of the sheep are now 
merinos, and in South America the proportion of 
merinos to cross-breds has been more than reversed 
during the last decade. The effect of all this 
has been heightened by this disastrous war in South 
Africa, whence the export of wool has diminished by 
more than 100,000 bales, all of merino quality. Under 
these circumstances it is not surprising that prices at 
the present London auctions have advanced all round 
to the extent of about 10 per cent. We think, so far 
as merinos are concerned, the statistical position fully 
justifies the advance, and we shall not be surprised to 
see values reach a still higher level for this quality before 
the end of the year. Cross-bred qualities are on a dif- 
ferent footing, but here, too, the advance, although 
amounting on the average to fully 25 per cent. since 
the commencement of this year, can be justified on 
other grounds. Supplies are probably ample, but 
towards the end of last year prices were not only ab- 
normally, but ridiculously, low. Consumption is on a 
very large scale, and whilst the finer sorts naturally 
follow the lead of merinos, goods made out of the 
coarser grades became so cheap that the popular de- 
mand has considerably developed.” 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &c. 
ADELPHI TRANSLATIONS BUREAU 


8, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 








Moderate Terms. Accurate Work. 
Quick Delivery. Highest References, 
Registered Telegraphic Address: ‘VARIETAL, LONDON.” 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
Russian, Dutch, Portuguese, Hindustani, Arabic, 
TAUGHT BY HIGHLY EDUCATED NATIVES, 
with a common-sense method (no drudgery), 
AT THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES (Ltd.), 
231, Oxford Street ; 
84, Chancery Lane; and 142, Queen’s Road, Bayswater. 
TRIAL LESSONS FREE, 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 
An Examination will be held on July 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, to fill up 
not less than 
5 RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 3 NON-RESIDENTIAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS, and 2 EXHIBITIONS. 


For particulars apply by letter to the Head Master, 19, Dean’s 
ard, Westminster. 











MALVERN COLLEGE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July 15, 16, 17. 


One or two of £87 (£99 for the first year), three or four of £50, six or more 
of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £12 per annum may be awarded to 
boys who do well but fail to obtain a scholarship. 


For particulars, apply tothe HEAD MASTER or SECRETARY. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL. 


THE NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS FOR 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


will be held on July 24th and two following days, when Scholarships varying trom 
£10 to £80 wed annum may be awarded. Entries close July roth. Full particu- 
jars on application : The Bursar, Mill Hill School, N.W. 








RUGBY SCHOOL. 
THE EXAMINATION FOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 


WILL COMMENCE ON 
MONDAY, JUNE 2np, 1902. 
Particulars may be obtained from THE HEAD MASTER, 


NATIONAL ANTI - VACCINATION LEAGUE. 


Offices: 50, PARLIAMENT ST., WESTMINSTER. 


Recent publications: ‘‘ The Dissentient Report of the Royal 
Commission” (2nd edition), price 6d; ‘‘What about Vaccina- 
tion,” and other works in one volume, by ALFRED MILNES, Esq., 
M.A. (Lond,), price One Shilling. ‘ Vaccination Inquirer,” 
Monthly, 1d. Post free, 1s. 6d. per annum. 

CHARLES GANE, Hon. Sec. 














COLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 


are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ 
STOCK, which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and 
pictures by known old and modern artists. 


Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60, Haymarket, London, S.W. 





a CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS JUST 

ISSUED. H. J. Glaisher. Remainder and Discount Bookseller, will 
: be pleased to send, post free, his new Catalogue, containing an Interest- 
ing Collection of Books, to suit all tastes, in New Condition and at bargain 
prices,—57, Wigmore Street, W. 





OOKS OUT OF PRINT SUPPLIED. Please state wants. 
Catalogues free. Weoffer Lady Churchill's Anglo-Saxon Review, complete 
set, 10 vols., choicely bound, £5 5s., cost £10 10s. net. Wanted, 25s. each 

offered, In Memoriam, 1st edition, 18503 Hessey’s Drive, 1885; Handley Cross, 
1854; Pater’s Marius, 2 vols., 1885; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; oe Jaunts, 


1843.—HOLLAND’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHA 





OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED.—Symonds 
Essays, 2 vols,, 1890; Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; Gamonia, 
1837; Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; 

a 8 Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878 ; Jackson's French Court, 2 vols., 1881 ; Jesse’s 

ichard III., 1862; og Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881. 100,000 Books for 
SALE and WANTED. State Wants.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





IBERAL RELIGIOUS READING.—Pamphlets by Mar- 
tineau, Channing, Stoptord Brooke, and others Sent Free, and Books Lent 
on application to Mrs. Squirrell, Lynton, Stoneygate, Leicester. 





ROYAL SOCIETY 


FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
ANIMALS. 


MONTHLY RETURN OF CONVICTIONS (not including 
those obtained by the police or kindred societies) obtained during 
the month ending April 19th, 1002. 











Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state......... scores 318 
Travelling horses (unharnessed) and cattle when lame... 19 
Beating, &c., horses, cattle, elephant, dogs, &c. ......... 75 
Starving horses, donkeys, cattle, &c., by withholding food 27 
Overloading and overdriving horses .......sessecceses cvesceese 12 
Plucking fowls alive.....ssececeeeseseees cececee ceasvcceeecee ercssees = 6 
Wild birds—offences during close season ....... eoceveee Te | 
Owners causing in AbOVE ....scceseesseeseeees 198 
Laying poisoned meat on land ........+..seseeeeseree I 
Infringing Knackers’ Sections of the Act 4 
*664 

During 1902 up to last return cscccceees 1,739 

Total for the present year ......scsseeseseeeees 2,403 


*Thirty-three offenders were committed to prison (full costs paid 
by the Society), 631 offenders paid pecuniary penalties (penalties 
not received by the Society). The above return is irrespective 
of the assistance rendered to the police in cases not requiring 
the personal attendance of our officers, 

8,033 total convictions during 1901. 





The above return is published (1) to inform the public of the 
nature and extent of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the 
Society in England and Wales ; (2) to show the Society’s efforts 
to suppress that cruelty by statutory law; (3) to prompt the 
police and constabulary to apply the statutes in similar offences ; 
and (4) to make the law known and respected, and to warn 
cruelly-disposed persons against breaking it. Officers are not 
permitted to lay information except as directed by the secretary 
on written evidence. 


THE COMMITTEE INVITE THE CO-OPERATION and 
SUPPORT OF THE PUBLIC. Besides day duty relays of 
officers watch all-night traffic of London. ANONYMOUS 
COMPLAINTS OF CRUELTY ARE NOT ACTED ON, BUT 
ARE PUT INTO THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. The 
names of correspondents are not given up when letters are 
marked “ private.” 

Cheques and post orders should be made payable to the 
Secretary, to whom all letters should be addressed, The Society 
is greatly in NEED OF FUNDS. 

JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 





105, Jermyn-street, London, 


P.S.—Owing to the Society’s operations, the Statutes made for 
the protection of animals have been enacted and enforced. It is 
an educational and punitive agency. It disseminates in schools 
and among persons having the care of dumb animals upwards of 
100 different kinds of journals, leaflets, pamphlets, and small 
books, all of which are designed to teach the proper treatment of 
domestic animals and the duty and profitableness of kindness to 
them. By its officers, who are engaged in all parts of England, 
it cautions or punishes persons guilty of offences. Thus, while 
its primary object is the protection of creatures which minister 
to man’s wants, in no small degree it seeks to elevate human 
nature. iii 

Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further par- 
ticulars showing the persuasive and educational measufes or 
punitive proceedings taken by the Society to prevent cruelty to 
animals should app!y to the Secretary, or to all booksellers, for 
its monthly illustrated journals, Zhe Animal World, price 2d., and 
The Band of Mercy, price 4d.; also to the Secretary for its 
Annual Report, price 1s. for non-members ; also for books, pam- 
phiets, leaflets, and other literature published by the Society, 
a catalogue of which may be had gratis ; also for copies of its 
monthly Return of Convictions, or also its cautionary placards, 
which will be sent gratis to applicants who offer to distribute 
them usefully. 



















CASH CAT. E 
scour CHURCH BOOKS . sa . 
- IN THE 
FOR LECTERN, READING DESK, 
SHILLING. AND ALTAR. POST FREE. 











POCKET DAILY SERVICES, PRAYER BOOKS, 


WITH OR WITHOUT HYMNS, 


PRINCE OF WALES’ EDITIONS. 
London Bible Warehouse, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 











HE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
TWENTY-EIGHTH EXHIBITION OF MODERN PICTURES. 
OPEN DAILY 10 to 6, until May 23rd, at the Dudley Gallery, EGYPTIAN 
HALL, Piccadilly, W. Admission 1s, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


. VERSE. 


Adams (W. A,), Horse Fugaces, Poems, 3s. 6d. Elliot Stock. 
Gow (Wm.), “ Drift of Isla,” 2s. 6d. Elliot Stock. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGIOUS. 


Walsh (Walter), Religious Life and Influence of Queen Victoria, 7s. 6d. Swan 
Sonnenschein, 


FOLK LORE. 
Cushing (Frank Hamilton), Recorded and Translated by, Zuni. Folk Tales, with 
an Introduction by J. W. Powell, 15s. net. G. P, Putman. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS. 

a 8 (Arthur), Life of Napoleon, with numerous illustrations, 3s. 6d. A. 

reherne. 

Dutt (Romesh C. I. E.), Economic History of British India, a Record of Agricul- 
ture and Land Settlements, Trade and Manufacturing Industries, Finance 
and Administration from the Rise of the British Power in 1757 to the 
Accession of cage Victoria in 1837, 7s. 6d. Kegan Paul. 

Lane-Poole (Stan cy Litt. D., M.A.), The Story of Cairo, "4s. 6d. J. M. Dent. 

How (Frederick Douglas), A Hero of Donegal—Dr. William Smyth, Eight 
illustrations, 2s. 6d. net. Isbister. 

Dillon (E. J.), Maxim Girky, His Life and Writings, 5s. Isbister, 

George Eliot's Life as related in her Letters and Journals, arranged and edited 
by her Husband, J. W. Cross, 2 vols, 2s. each net., “ Warwick Edition.” 

m. Blackwood. 

Oman (Charles, M.A.), A History of the Peninsular War. Vol. I., 1807-1809, 
From the Treaty of Fontainebleau to the Battle of Corunna, with Maps, 
Plans, and Portraits, 14s. Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

Headlam (Cecil), The Story of Chartres, Illustrated by Herbert Railton, 4s. 6d. 
net. J. M. Dent. 

Theal (George McCall, D.Litt., LL.D.), Progress of South Africa in the 
Century, ‘‘ The Nineteenth Century Series,” 5s. net. W. and R. Chambers. 

ART. 

Hamilton (Augustus), The Art Workmanship of the Maori Racein New Zealand, 
a series of Illustrations from a taken photographs, with Descriptive 
Notes and Essays on the Canoes, Habitations, Weapons, Ornaments, and 
Dress of the Maoris, Parts III., 1V., and V. Published by the New Zealand 
Institute, Wellington, New Zealand. 

Royal Academy Pictures, Part II., 1s. net. Cassell. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
Macnamara (Dr., M.P.), Burning Questions—The Education Bill, 3d. Swan 
Sonnenschein. 
MILITARY. 


Seton-Karr (Henry, M.P.), The Call to Arms, 1 1go1; or, A Review of the 
Imperial Yeomanry Movement and some Subjects connected therewith, 5s. 
net. Longmans, Green, 


TRAVEL. 
Fraser (John Foster), The Real Siberia; Together with an Account of a Dash 
through Manchuria, 6s. Cassell. 
Norman ( “~~ M.P.), All the Russias: Travels and Studies in Contemporary 
European Russia, Finland, Siberia, the Caucasus, and Central Asia, with 137 
Illustrations, chiefly from the Author's Photozraphs, and four Maps, 18s. 


net. Heinemann. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

South African War, 1899-1902, “‘ Mentioned in Despatches,” full list of all 
Officers, Warrant, Petty, and’ Non-Commissioned Officers and Men who 
have been mentioned in despatches (with full details), together with all 
Honours, Special Promotions, &c., gazetted up to May 6, 1902, 1s, net. 
Published by ‘‘ Army and Navy Gazette.” 

Terton (Alice), Lights and Shadows in a Hospital, 3s. 6d. Methuen. 

Rich (F. H.), Facts to Show where Reform should begin, 1s. Published by the 
author, 17, Queen’s Gate-terrace, S.W. 

Thompson (Sir Henry, Bart.), The Unknown God: an Essay, 1s. 6d. net. 

. Warne. 

Milne (James), The Epistles of Atkins, 6s. Fisher Unwin. 

“The Annual Register” : a Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for 
the year 1901, New Series, 18s. Longmans, Green. é 

Saunders (Thomas Bailey), Professor Harnack and his Oxford Critics, 1s. 6d. 
Williams and Norgate. ’ 

“ Ping-Pong People” penned by Arnold Goldsworthy, Pictured by Hilda 

wham, 1s. Raphael Tuck. ‘ 4 

Pag wae as seen by Louis Wain, Told by Clifton Bingham, 1s. Raphael 

uck, 


NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 
Morley (John), The Life of Richard Cobden, 6d, Fisher Unwin. 
Hunter (Sir Robert, M.A., J.P.), The Preservation of Open Spaces and of Foot- 
aths and other Rights of Way; a Practical Treatise on the Law of the 
ubject, Second Edition Revised and Enlarged, 12s. 6d. Eyre and Spottis- 


woode. 
Runciman (James), Joints in Our Social Armour, Popular Edition, 2s, Hodder 
and Stoughton. 


Bacon (Francis), Essays Civil and Moral, with Memoir of the Author. Ward, 
k 


Haggard (Major Arthur), Only a Drummer Boy, 1s. A. Treherne. 

Monkswood (G. F.) and Gamble (George), Rudyard Kipling, the Man and His 
Work; an Attempt at Appreciation, Third Edition, with a new chapter, 
3s. 6d. Greening. ; 

The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D, Edited by Temple Scott. Vol. IX. 
Contributions to the Zatler, the Examiner, the Sfectator, and the Jntelli- 
gencer, 38. 6d. George Bell. 


FICTION. 
Grier (Sydney C.), The Prince of the Captivity, the Epilogue to a Romance, 6s. 
m. Blackwood. 
Dawe (Carlton), The Demagogue: a Novel, 6s. Hodder and Stoughton, 
Warden (Florence), Something in the City, 6s. John Long. 
Macleod (Torquil), The Dame of the Fine Green Kirtle, 3s. 6d. John Long. 
Downe (Walmer), The Dane's Daughter: an Icelandic Story, 6s, C. Arthur 


earson. 

Allen (Inglis), A Graduate in Love, 6s. C. Arthur Pearson. 

Tremayne (Harold), The Shears of Fate, 6s. A. Treherne. 

Lonergan Sad F.), The New Parisians, 6s. Sands. 

Stephens (Robert Neilson), The Road to Paris: a Story of Adventure. Ward, 
Lock 


Treherne (Phili ), Miss Chesterton’s Decision, 3s. 6d. Fisher Unwin. 
Pryce (Daisy Hugh), Love’s Mirage: being a Story of the Power of the Past, 
6s. Greening. f 
Turner (Reginald), The Comedy of Progress, a Novel, 6s. Greening. 
Richardson (Frank), The King’s Counsel, 6s. Chatto and Windus. 
Truscott (Parry), The Poet and Penelope, 6s. Fisher Unwin. 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
Harmsworth London Magazine, May, 34d. Harmsworth. 
Monthly Register, rs. Riu and 39, Essex-street. 


Oxford Point of View, No.1, May, 1s. net, Oxford, Bocardo Press, Alden and 
Co. 





THE SPEAKER 
PORTRAITS 


With TO-DAY’S SPEAKER we issue 
a Portrait of 


JOHN BRIGHT 


The Subject of the Portrait for the issue of May 24 
will be 


JOHN STUART MILL 


Portraits already produced are as follows :— 
1. Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
Right Hon. SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 
. Right Hon. EARL SPENCER. 
. Right Hon. EARL OF KIMBERLEY. 
CHARLES JAMES FOX. 
. RICHARD COBDEN. 
. Right?Hon. SIR W. ¥. HARCOURT. 
. Right Hon. JOHN MORLEY. 


Copies of these may be obtained (price 3d., or post free qd., 
securely packed to prevent damage) on application to— 
THE SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, W.C, 
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PRESS NOTICES, 


Daily News.—‘‘ The photograph of Mr. Gladstone, which 
appeared in last week’s issue, is one of the best ever taken, and is 
particularly interesting on account of its background—a corner 
of the library at Hawarden, which stands out with admirable 
clearness. This week an autographed portrait of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman is given. It is an excellent likeness, and 
produced in the best possible way. The characteristic expression 
of humorous shrewdness will delight all who know Sir Henry.” 


Newcastle Leader.—* THE SPEAKER is publishing a series of 
portrait supplements of Liberal statesmen. This began fittingly 
with a photograph I have not previously seen of Mr. Gladstone at 
work in the library at Hawarden—a truly fine study of the deceased 
statesman. This week there comes a portrait of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman—as excellent and as characteristic as one 
could desire. The printing is unexceptional.” 


Glasgow Daily Record.—‘The supplements are excellently 
produced, and should commend themselves to Liberals every- 
where.” 

North-Eastern Daily Gazette.—‘‘ THE SPEAKER has madea new 
departure. It has begun the issue of finely-printed portraits 
of great statesmen as supplements to the ordinary literary 
publication.” 

Irish Daily Independent.—“ The enterprise displayed by THE - 
SPEAKER in publishing from week to week portraits of some of 
the most eminent of modern statesmen will, we feel sure, be 
appreciated by the public.” 

Oxford Chronicle.—‘‘THE SPEAKER gives away with last 
Saturday’s number a fine half-tone page plate of Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman. It is a‘speaking likeness of the Leader of the 
Opposition.” 

Northampton Daily Reporter— The best portrait of Earl 
Spencer I have ever seen is issued, as a supplement, with the 
current issue of THE SPEAKER, which is giving away each week 
a series of portraits of great statesmen.” 

Glasgow Evening Times.—‘‘ THE SPEAKER has started the 
publication of a series of portraits of eminent statesmen. With 
this week’s number is issued an excellent likeness of Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman.” 





These portraits are being produced with great care, and 
will form an original and handsome gallery. They are 
unattached to THE SPEAKER itself, and therefore available 
for framing. 

















SUPPLEMENT TO “ THE SPEAKER,” May 24, 1902. 








Published by ‘‘ The Speaker.” 


JOHN STUART MILL. 








